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WONDERFUL VIEW IN TYROL 


Looking down from the balcony of a rest- 

house high up on the picturesque range, 

near the old-fashioned town of Kitzbu- 
hel, in Austro-Hungary. 








Winter Fun in | 
the Tyrol Snows 


Photos by O. Baillie-Grohman 








ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
SKI EXPERTS 
A. Ritzer, dur- 
ing a halt on a 
snow - field on 
one of the lofti- 
est ranges of the 
Tyrolean 
Mountains. 


GERMAN 
GIRLS AT 
HOME 
AMID THE 
SNOWS 
Athletic girls on 
skis on one of 
the mountains 
near Inns- 
bruck, the capi- 











rHRILLING SPORT WITH THE BOBSLEIGH 

lhe celebrated team of bobsleighers from the vil- 

lage of Kitzbuhel, photographed as they were 
swinging up at the bend of the run. 


ROYALTY AT KITZBUEFHEL 


In the foreground is Princess Victoria of Schaum 

burg-Lippe, sister of the German Emperor She is 

talking to Countess Paula Lamberg, the champion 

woman ski jumper of the Tyrol In the background 
is Prince Robert of Schaumberg-Lippe 











\ tal of the Tyrol 
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EXHILARATING SPORT ON SKATES IN THE SWISS ALPS 
A picturesque lake at Grindelwald, one of the most charming nooks of Switzerland It attracts winter visitors because of 
its facilities for outdoor sports, and summer tourists come by the hundreds because of the beauty of theJmountain scenery. 
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the Asking 


The object of this Depart- 


ment is to help our readers 
solve their Motor troubles. 


If your interest is cen- 
tered ina Motor Car, Cycle 
or Boat; whether your 
problem relates to Motor, 
Operation or Routes, the 
Motor Department is at 
your service. 


Fill out this coupon and 
mail immediately. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Gentlemen 


l own a 
(Give maker's name and year of model 


Motor Car 
Motor Cycle 
Motor Boat 


Please send me free of charge the following 


information: Best Touring Routes*. . 
From. . OD. crcccsscseune 
Accessories . . 


Selection or care of tires 


Repairs (Give nature of Trouble 


Na me 


Address 

* Maps will be furnished as. supplements to 
replies when necessary. The inquirer may 
consult and take notes from the map, returning 
same without the slighest obligation; or if the 
map is voluntarily kept, its nominal price may 
be remitted to the publisher. 








If you con template the 
purchase of any motor- 
driven vehicle or boat, but 
are in doubt as to what 
particular type is best suited 
to your needs, we will give 
you unbiased information 
that may help you solve the 
problem. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Gentlemen : 


I am considering the purchase of a 
“« austin of ote it -— have any preference 
or the price you want to pay.) 
Motor Car. 
Motor Cycle.......... 
Motor Boat........ 


Please help me in its selection at give me, 
free of charge, the following information: 
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regular rates at any of the above offices. 
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EAUTY of line is a Packard 


characteristic, no less than the 


“bridge builder’s factor of safety” 


As embodied in the design of current 
models, it is sufficient warrant for 
the pride of ownership felt by every 


Packard patron. 


Body design and finish have kept 
pace with mechanical development to 


give the Packard its unique position. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessert 
sweet is desired. In ten- 
cent tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 





ADORA 


Another charming con- 
fection — a filled sugar 
wafer with a_ bountiful 
center of nich, smooth 
cream. 





FESTINO 


An ever-popular delight. 
An almond-shaped des- 
sert confection with a 
kemel of almond-flavored 
cream. 
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CHOCOLATE 
TOKENS 


Still another example of 
the perfect dessert con- 
fection. Enchanting 
wafers with a most de- 
lightful creamy filling— 
entirely covered by the 
richest of sweet chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


1914 27 
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PYNIGHT, PAUL THOMPSON 
AT THE AGE OF THIRTY- ve HE + ee MORE POWER THAN 
IST KINGS 
John Purroy Mitchel, rm... Collector of the Port of New York, 
taking the oath of office as mayor of that city. Few men so young 
as he have had entrusted to them such power as that office holds. 




































SOUTHERN NEWS 


WHERE THE PRESIDENT 4 THE UNITED STATES SPENT THE 
OLIDAYS 
A modest home of a friend at ‘iiae Christian, Miss., where President 
Wilson passed the holidays and celebrated his 58th birthday. He also 
assisted in extinguishing a small fire in the town and was elected 
a member of the local firemen's association. 

















STARTLING WRECK WITHOUT LOSS OF LIFE 
A curious accident on the Southern Railway at Augusta, Ga., when 
two engines and four cars fell into the Savannah River, but without 
the loss of a single member of the crews. One of the engineers was 
caught in his cab like a rat in a trap. Only presence of mind saved 
his life and that of two men penned up with him at the bottom 
of the river 











ORAvES 


rHE FILIPINO ANIMAL WHICH PUT THE CARABAO [INTO 
THE FAMOUS CARABAO DINNER 


lhe burlesque fete by soldiers in the Philippines in which the 

carabao and the native cart with big wooden wheels played a 

conspicuous part. The photograph was made at Camp Stotsen- 

burg, P. L., during the recent polotournament, in which the 

Seventh and Eighth Cavalry, the Second Field Artillery and the 
Manila Polo Club participated 
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GETTING OUT OF ME a O UNDER 
DI 


IFFICULT 
A group of Americans ie trans- 
ferred from a lighter to a homeward- 
bound ship by means of a basket 
and cable. This was made necessary 
by a lack of docking facilities on the 
west coast of Mexico. 





































FIVE SUBMARINES WHICH HAVE LEARNED TO SWIM LONG DISTANCES 
They have recently made a record trip from Guantanamo, Cuba, to Colon, Panama, under their own 
steam It is said that this was the first time that submarines had made such a long voyage. They 
ire being transferred across the Isthmus to be used a part as of the defences of the Pacific entrance 
to the Canal 





L'ILLOSTRATIVN 


GERMAN OFFICER PROTECTED BY A GUARD IN A PEACEFUL VILLAGE 
In the foreground is the youthful Lieut. von Forstner, who recently achieved 
world-wide distinction by bravely striking a crippled shoe-maker with his 
sword in the Alsatian village of Saverne. 

accompanied him . 


Behind him is the detail which 
The lieutenant has since been sentenced to prison. 
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Common! into all its former elements would obvio he « ed by the establi 
LL the loud-mouthed demagogues are for the ‘‘common people.” At finished product.  \ t gain w t| the ent of 
least this is what they tell us at every opportunity The demagogues 
7” are “‘uncommon.” The people are “common.” What is true 1 tance ts true in! M tne Mett IK ew 
We have no common people class in the United States There are common am oD Te COMET MCAS HS OM AL ‘Tesident advor as 1 turn the hands of 
people in Russia under a despotic Czar. There are common people in Germany . wes see aeguaytntck . - he the Save m t ; the shareholders, d t the prospects 
under an Emperor with imperial sway. There are common people even i yr yes “ “te ee og . Cr ay nad , pad af 
England with a limited monarchy ee Sig cher ites bea weighs : ro ci 
In all these and every foreign country class-distinctions prevail. No man : ; 
aspire to the throne unless he be of royal descent no man has social recogniti Here 1 ive 4 g 1) } 


without a royal trade-mark. It is different in this country. We live in a repul renewed prestige as the part peact | pr it hat hat P ent V 


lic where a rail splitter like Lincoln, a canal driver and school-teacher like Gar 
field, and a humble lav 


lerk like Cleveland may aspire to and obtain the presi 
{ 


dency, the highest office in the cift of the people The Plain Truth 


Che President of the United States wields a power rivaled only by that whicl 


the rulers of the greatest nations exercise It is doubtful if some of the latter TRo BLI Sinister 1 rs have en heard that Jay has be vil or nd 
} ; 


lave as much power and exercise as world-wide infl 





He is the leader of a hundre | mi iol people and the ruler of the most 1} oy} if t the wish f P 1 t W | tcl i ja ese gun t Mexi 
cent territory in the world mgnincance, but ever Fe MEMIMCAN 16 Us itbreak of wild enthusiasm at Toki 
. Ms . . . ° riy if De | R t ‘ es ( eT ] rt t ' Dw 
In this country the door of opportuni is closed to n Chere 1 ) ee | a% | . 
~ \ i¢ \ 


king and no roval ling of descent We } eno hereditary tities ind no soci , , ‘ art 
circles to which the humblest mav not ire We place no limitations o1 hat P , P : — , erase ss ‘ ‘ ait " [a . aE 





a man or woman may accomplis! It is for him or her to fix th tations of yy , ay ote Saas = Rieke Grates? Ot 
human aspiratior 

In this favored land character, integrity and industry are the credentials of * 
success Even with these the triumph 1 Vv not e easy, but nothing is easy = 5 

‘ _— . . . : mALH {) t te ‘ ! leatt If ’ 

that is worth whil All over this land will be found men of v th, of hig] D ’ ‘ 
standing and wide influence who begat il¢ st rs on the tart ] tl vor} r : ‘ f \ . industri oO 
hop or the factory. They saw the light of day in humble homes. They ros cint ) ic has 
ire m obscurit\ not beca <4 they inherite tite Tank OT riche se. 1-made they 9 b per st ti 
eized their opportunities and made the most of then \ ts ti ré ! 1 he x 1 eit w ef 1 that the 

They re as n cn art of the ce eon] I ~ he they beg I i I est 
Che it at school with their associate the s : hat is tr ng the hen M é g ‘ hes 
boys and girls of to-day to fill the places rs who are passing Phere g, 8 

« ' ] T 

re no Class distinctions here We are ‘ } common peopl Ther vy bye . ' . \ . ihe Dest 
differences in li S stallol ut not ( r 


desires and ambitions Nature's variations ; 








flower, in field, and ‘strean It abhors sar ‘ it hors L¢ I It ; ee , 
gives to one man greater talent than to nother, but it is Providence that vista : ae . ‘ ' ; . 
confers these ra ts It is the Creator that v71IVeS man his indi idualitv from = Pome , 4 : M “~O 
th time that he is placed il the cT dle ti the time he i i d i t! crave \\ , ri . 
No artificial hand bestows its favor rth or roval prerogative to give one Pittsburg nd Phirt s M : +} a 
ol us an ad anta over I ther So let there be no more sel eless prating ‘ ( . "  ¢ , rtant w l -” } n¢ } tak : 
about the “common peopl We have no other. We are all of the commor o | tl sines 9 le , xt rmer w e to the N 
class commoners together rejoicing in the opport initv it give Ss to! ke the Yea t ‘ I New York World I juliet 1 niversa B 
most of the distinction it confer this country is in bett hape tt ny otl It is too bad that the UJ fore el 
Let demagogues prate about the common people, but let none of us forget that U0n Ge not ttent to the fact that t) gu 
in this great republic every citizen is an independent sovereigi et the sovet Act , iss me IGF Mg: gto : 
eigns rule And do not forget that den rorue never filled av envelope! — . . : . 
_ 
° ° 
Give Prosperity a Chance! FEPUCATION! | hirking t was former tom, every & 
gee rl WILSON has a kee ve He is a watchful observer He reads the i a sl alia a ; ee ry he ali 
a . . . . . 5 el ise 5 i ‘ c : . i 
signs of the times I'wice recently he has sought to stem the tide of advancing di aia elnal dl ; ; Ree i Ms ' Be 
pression by words of encouragement to tl siness men of the yuNntry They ene anes 7 ; ; ee ee : : 
W timely and effective. W he Presi hat he spok ick B ‘ * a 
deeds speak louder than words a : ' 
President Wilsé know ha ) ) ty is on tria H ; 
Vhat itor Bailey said, 1 predl g tl f Presid t Wilso , * 
ey cratic party irsued ve tad tiv 7 f At , 
in power f gen i l ig g ( ( vy Ref Bill, I \\ 
( imilar vel w he ne ged yn his fe \ $ i 1 1 wre V"\ is g g | 
ind whe | hara ized the ¢ ( Bill firs rf series \ 
\ De ic P vill ow ti ws how ~ | 
Phe Preside vice | I wa A Ly art vas ; , bs ‘ 
icised as not | ving | Sine % the co I vas : 7 . 
af cmifien tet vas WI al . 
we are proceeding t now is t ganiz I is to make our prosperity not only ; Aa 
ible Dut tree to Nave il 1 1 ed more 1 ; Th country V1 st 1 vehi 1 the 
President in the attitude he has take (aa: ( lit é 
rhe President } expressed hi rnest desire that nothing shall be d eceasariiy een passed t { rs rest t 
nn dente big business, but that a ti : lispute shall be adiusted ot +} = He giv credit to Cha Glass S Owe 
se to the irt that our great industries sha brought into { vith tl in its behalf The t t the New \ 
V1 } ( ‘ 1 expe | ne. t Is yt I re ( \ be | 
‘ ver g Z whe li business thods prevailed 2) " x £ £ 
inded Attorney Genera igl old tt hese were eated tl g g I Re . 
ing its and were thus enabl { time being, to co la larg g I g 
ir business than was good for tl ic weltare many ot tl i . 
, oA by the abe tion & nian. sail wistcte tard box \ , \ g 
ich high va tu ‘ y ve ipita 1 I > \ 
icquire¢ them t sid \\ 1 . i v y 
We recall one instance of a business of thi re t was co vetit c \ 
ild not be monopolized by any rporatior 1 new management, wist g ing y | 
the field was competitive levoted itself not to making large pro ing tl! y I ) 
idends which had brought thet | S to grief, but the it \ f tl g Now R . 
perth h imination of some o ir co idati into a few val ie g x ) 
ite "E aleficient factors. This policy enabled tl rporation to 
“Be crs IT- produ ind at lower prices than éver before lo di . ' o 
nderstand - loing | but in the pa snd to resol . ) 
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NO PLACE TO ALIGHT! 


Drawn for Leslie’s by E. W. Kemble 
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The Angel Gir 


Part II 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


SYNOPSIS of the preceding chapter: A rough, rugged railroad-builder on the Canadian Northwest comes 
one day upon ‘the raggedest looking individual that I'd ever see come into the mountains,”’ but there was a look 
on the man’s face that made the railroad man feel sorry for him. His name was Thomas Jefferson Brown, he said. 
A friendship sprang up between the two men and Brown went to live in the shack with the builder. But he didn’t 
One day he admitted that he was a writer 
and that he had published some “best sellers,’’ but he did not seem to have any particular interest in life. Two 
weeks later another stranger hit the camp; he wanted work and got it but was killed two hours later by a dynamite 
blast. He was about to be buried as an unknown when Thomas Jefferson Brown came in and insisted upon having 
a prayer over the coffin. Then he lifted the handkerchief from the stranger's face and gave a start. ‘Boys, I've 
met this man before!” he said. ‘‘He told me his name; it’s Jeff Graham." And the next day Brown put a slab 

at the head of the grave.-with Jeff Graham's name on it. 


seem to want work; he just sat around and made shorthand notes. 


HERE was a cur’ous change come over Thomas 
Jefferson Brown after that night when Jeff Graham 
lay dead in the shed. It seemed as though his lips 

grew set a little tighter, an’ there was more ’n’ more of the 
hurt in hiseyes. He’d talk an’ laugh when we was together, 
but more often than not I’d see his laughter wasn’t the real 
thing, but had somethin’ hard an’ unpleasant init. An’ I 
seen so little of him after a time that it began to get lonely. 
He took to goin’ off by himself, an’ hikin’ deep into the 
mountains. He’d start out in the morning, sometime before it 
was daybreak, an’ he wouldn’t come back till dark. Once or 
twice he stayed out all night, an’ it wasn’t infrequent for 
him to git out o’ bed when he'd ought to been asleep, an’ 
slip out into the night alone. Once I’d have sworn I 
heard him crying over in his bunk, but I touldn’t bring 
nyself to believe that. Anyway, he was pinched an’ 
white an’ sick looking the next morning. 

This was two or three days after the division engineer 
had brought his wife and daughter to live at the camp. 
Helene was her name—the girl’s name—an’ she'd just got 
out of a girls’ college somewhere down East. Thomas 
lefferson and me was down at Stewart’s camp store buy- 
ing tobacco when she rode up with Mr. George, her father. 
They was after a can of orange marmalade, an’ the girl 
was on a bald-faced cayuse, hangin’ on for dear life. I 
ain’t much for beauty, but I couldn’t help lookin’ at her. 
It wasn’t just prettiness. It was something that made 
you go away feelin’ better for having seen it, like as though 
vou’d looked at an angel. I guess there ain’t many faces 
like hers, leastways outside of the place where angels 
ought to be. I’m good at colors which comes of livin’ in 
the mountains. An’ I never see what’ you might call such 
a color-blend as she made on that yeller-hided bald-faced 
cavuse. There was a big pile of shining, curling brown 
hair caught up careless like on her head, and under that her 
cheeks was like them crimson sunset flowers you see on the 
mountains in the autumn, an’ her lips were parted just 
enough to see the white of her teeth. An’ her eyes! 
Gawd, you’d trusted your naked soul into her keepin’ 
after looking at them! She looked straight at us and I 
felt Thomas Jefferson Brown’s hand clutch my arm of a 
sudden, an’ I heard ’im give a quick breath. An’ then she 
dropped the little whip she had, an’ quick as a flash 
Thomas Jefferson was out there, with it in his hand, an’ 
bowin’ like a king. I was proud of him then. An’ those 
eves of hers, soft ’n’ brown ’n’ pure looking as the sweetest 
flower that ever growed, met his fair an’ square, an’ | 
could see the color rippling deeper in her cheeks as she 
thanked him, an’ when Thomas Jefferson turned back to 
me he was a changed man. 

“I’ve put her in every book I ever wrote,” he says to 
me, as we're going back to our shack. “‘She’s my Eileen, 
my Isobel, my Hope—my everything that has made love 
an’ happiness possible in my books. And I've found her!” 
An’ he trembles as he speaks, an’ there’s a new fire in his 
face, and when I was gettin’ supper he went out for wood, 
an’ I heard him singin’ for the first time since I found ’im 
hikin’ in from the Miette. 

The next day I almost falls stone dead when I sees 
lhomas Jefferson Brown in company with the division 
engineer, smoking ’n’ chattin’ with him as though he'd 
known ‘im all his life, when he comes along to inspect our 
work. An’ from that day on Thomas Jefferson was up to 
the engineers’ camp reg’lar. It was a week before I saw 
what I'd guessed to be true. I comes on ’em, riding along 
a trail on two cayuses, an’ Thomas Jefferson stops me and 
gives us an introduction. The girl holds out a hand 
that ain’t bigger’n two of my fingers, an’ smiles at me in 
a way that sets my hard old heart tremblin’ like a scairt 
bird, an’ she says, so sweet and true like that it sounds 
like music: 

“‘He’s told me so much about you. I’ve wanted to 
meet you—to know you. I’ve known Mr.—Mr. Brown 
for a long time—through his books. I read them all— 
when at school—some of them twice.’’ And I can 
see a pride in her eyes when she speaks—and some- 
thing else that makes me think mighty deep after 
they’d gone. 

I know they’re happy—Thomas Jefferson an’ the Angel- 
Girl, as I got to thinkin’ of her. One day I come pretty 
near makin’ an awful mess of things. That was three 
weeks later. I’d put on moccasins because of sore feet 
an’ was coming quiet through the bush, when not ten feet 
ahead of me I seen something that made my heart pop 
up in my mouth mighty sudden. They didn’t hear me, 
an’ I didn’t wait long to look at something that was none 
of my business. But what I seen was like a picture that 
won't rub out. I see that big pile of shining brown curls 








laid close against Thomas Jefferson’s breast, an’ the Angel- 
Girl’s face looking up at him. An’ then I sees her arms 
creeping about his shoulders, and at that there come a 
little ery from Thomas Jefferson that I can hear but don’t 
understand, and he puts his face close down to hers— 


while I sneak away, careful that | 
don’t break a twig under my 
big feet. 


Funny +how things sometimes 
turn out simultaneous like. It was 
that same night that the train 
brought up the woman in black. 
She was a tall, slim woman, older 
than the Angel-Girl, and with a 
different sort of beauty—a beauty 
that’d make men stare, but not with 
the same sort o’ feelin’ as the Angel- 
Girl’s. She was a blonde, but not 
the washed-out sort that come up the line; her hair was 
real gold, and she didn’t have painted eyebrows or rouged 
cheeks. She was pretty all right, but there was a wild sort 
of look in her eyes, and she didn’t look this way or that 
as she went into the agent’s office. I couldn’t help think- 
ing of her that night, and I would have told Thomas 
Jefferson, but when I reached the shack I found a note he’d 
written sayin’ he’d gone up the line for a few days with 
Mr. George and his daughter. And the next day, when 
the agent told me who the slim woman in mourning was, 
I wished Thomas Jefferson was there to take my place. 
For I knew I'd have to help her, seein’ as how Thomas 
Jefferson an’ me had come to be looked on as the care- 
takers an’ owners of Jeff Graham’s grave. She was Jeff 
Graham’s widow. _ It was hard to believe that, for to look 
at her you’d think she wasn’t of the sort that’d marry the 
rough-looking chap who'd come to work among the rock- 
hogs. 

Bob, the agent, had told her about me an’ Thomas 
Jefferson, an’ how we'd cared for her husband and put a 
slab over him, so I didn’t need any introduction when I 
went to her at Frazer’s sleeping place, which was the near- 
est thing we had to a hotel at the rail-end. When she 
comes into the room where I was waitin’, an’ I bobbed my 
cap and held out a paw to her, just as Thomas Jefferson 
would have done, she give a funny kind of cry, an’ caught 
my hand, and looked at me. That was all. For a whole 
minute she just looked, an’ her lips trembled like a little 
kid’s about to cry, an’ you could see the end of her chin 
quivering in a way that made something big and lumpy 
rise up in my throat. An’ then she said: ‘You'll take 
me to him 6 

She didn’t go back for a hat. An’ all the way to the 
grave she put her little hand on my arm, where I could feel 
it tremblin’, and her face was that dead white it made me 
think of the little snowy rock-bells we trod under our feet 
as we went. Her hair was caught up careless when we 
started out, and now the wind blew it about her face an’ 
shoulders, an’ the sunlight set it all afire and glistenin’, 
like gold that’s been carried a long time in a buckskin 
sack. It looked strange against the white of her gricf- 
filled face. When we come upto the grave she stood still 
for just a moment, an’ that was the most terrible moment 
of all—for she turned up her face, and there was that hurt 
in her eyes I’d never seen in human eyes before, an’ she 
seemed to be praying. And then she threw herself down 
on Jeff Graham’s grave, an’ I could hear her sobbing his 
name, an’ talking to him, and after that she lay there and 
cried like I’ve seen little children cry, with that long, 
sheeny hair of her’s spreading all out over the mound we'd 
made. After a time she got up, an’ threw back her hair, 
and there was a quieter an’ more peaceful look in her face. 
She asked me all about him—how he'd died, an’ if he'd 
said anything about her. I made it as easy as I could, an’ 
then she began telling me about him. 

“He was good to me,” she says, ‘An’ he loved me—he 
almost worshipped me.” And then she goes on, from one 
one thing to another, and as she talked, with little sobs 
breakin’ in her voice now and then, my blood turns colder 
and colder, until it seemed as though it was the ice-water 
from the mountain tops that was running through my veins. 
For it wasn’t of the stranger that had worked among the 
rock-hogs that she talked. Jt was of Thomas Jefferson 
Brown! An’ I understood. Thomas Jefferson was the 
real Geoffrey Graham. And she thought he lay out there 
—dead—under that slab on the knoll! 


III 


I don’t know how I kept the truth behind my tongue as 
we went back to Frazer’s place. But I did. And all that 
day I felt queer trembles running through me, for I couldn't 
get out of my mind the thought of the serpent I'd took 
for a pardner in Thomas Jefferson Brown. I couldn’t think 
of him as Geoffrey Graham, an’ I guess that once or twice, 
if he’d been there, I'd put my hands to his throat. It 
wasn’t so much the thought of how he’d tricked me, or 
of the woman in black, that maddened me. There was 
something about this woman with the sheeny gold hair 
that didn’t strike deep down in your heart, though I knew 
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many faces like hers, 
leastways outside of 
the place where 
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she was sick with grief over Jeff Graham. 
just the feelin’. But it was there. I couldn’t like such a 
woman—not more than ordinary. It wasn’t thought of 
her that made me pray for the hour when Thomas Jeffer- 
son would come home. It was the Angel-Girl. That's 
what I called her—always—to myself. I know that just 
lookin’ at her, an’ having her speak to me, an’ seein’ that 
pure glory in her eyes, had made me a better man. She 
was of the sort that could make any man rise up out of the 
dregs of perdition, an’ be a man. An’ she was with me all 
that day, an’ I could feel the soft touch of her hand in my 
calloused paw, an’ I heard her sweet voice—an’ I saw that 
pile of shining curls on Thomas Jefferson’s breast again, 
an’ that love-light o’ the angels in her eyes. By night 
I was ca’mer. I waited the next day, an’ the next, and on 
the third the woman in black hunted me up, and some of 
the grief was gone from her face. 

“T want ’im dug up,” she says. 
back home with me.” 

That night Thomas Jefferson and Mr. George 'n’ the 
Angel-Girl returned to camp. Thomas Jefferson was 
happy. An’ the Angel-Girl was happy. That same 
night I saw the woman in black, an’ she promised to meet 
me at the grave sharp at nine o’clock the next morning. 
At quarter after nine I was up there, with Thomas Jeffer- 
son Brown. We came up behind some bushes, and when 
we stepped out there stood the woman, face to face with 
us, not ten steps away. I ain’t much on word-picturin’ and 
I can’t tell much of what happened then. But it must have 
seemed to the woman just as though the grave had opened 
there at her feet, an’ Geoffrey Graham had stepped out 
of it—alive. She stared—stared like a mad woman—an’ 
I didn’t look at Thomas Jefferson. But I heard a strange 
cry come from him, an’ then with a scream she sprang 
to‘him, and threw her arms about him, an’ then I heard her 
sobbin’—sobbin’—sobbin’—and I turned away. I went 
back to the cabin. It was a long time before Thomas 
Jefferson came. And when he came through the door -his 
face was white an’ set, and his hands were clenched. And 
I guess that my face was set just as hard, and that my 
fists were doubled, too. And he knew—knew what I was 
goin’ to say, what I might do. Before I could say a 
word, or move, there comes that softer look in his face, 
and he pulled something from his pocket, and says, 

‘Jack, old comrade, read that 

It was a newspaper clippin’, almost two columns of it, 
and while I’m reading he goes over and sets on the edge 
of his bunk, with his face in his hands. When I'd finished 
I went over to him, an’ I put a hand on his shoulder, an’ 
says—s’prised at the funny sound of my own voice, 
“Tom, is this true?’’ I still couldn’t help from calling 
him Tom. 

“It’s true—I swear before God that it’s true,’’ he says. 

‘“‘And have you told her?”’ 

He knows that I’m referring to the Angel-Girl, and he 
grips my hand hard as rock, and for a moment the blue 
in his eyes is like that of the sunlit sky. 

“Everything,” he says. ‘‘I told her the truth about my- 
self the second time I met her. She has read that, and a 
dozen other clippings. And they made no difference— 
to her, except that she tried harder to bring me back life, 
hope, happiness. After that happened—back there— 
the world crumbled under my feet. I wanted to lose my- 
self, and that night some strange impulse moved me— 
and I gave the unknown dead man my name. Then, I met 
her. My God, she has made me ten times stronger than 
I have ever been. She loves me. And I—I worship her.” 

“And now,” I says, “the other has come back to you.’ 


I can’t explain 


“I’m goin’ to take him 


before you say a word 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Good Roads and Prosperity 


By ROBERT BRUCE, Manager Touring 


ITHIN the past few years the people of the United States 
have come to understand the absolute necessity for a 
country-wide highway system; and they are now ap- 
plying themselves with characteristic energy to the great task 
of building and maintaining such roads. According to a care- 
ful estimate made by Logan Waller Page, director of the 
Office of Public Roads, Washington, at the recent good roads 
convention in Detroit, over $200,000,000 were spent on the 
highways of this country during 1912, with a likelihood that 
the annual expenditure for construction and maintenance 
may soon rise to $500,000,000. In physical and financial 
magnitude, the project asa whole is comparable only with 
the great railway building era of a generation ago. 
This devélopment was long delayed in 
starting because only recently have 
our roads been considered 
more than a means of 
local transpor- 
tation ; 


t 





and the idea of connecting them over long dis- 
tances for the use of the through traveler has 
only just taken a firm hold of our people. The 
rapid improvement and enlarged radius of the 
motor-driven vehicle, both for pleasure and busi- 
ness purposes, has now fully demonstrated that 
middle and long distances can be covered at 
from one-third to one-half the average railroad 
speed, without undue wear on the vehicle or 
danger to persons or traffic. The present good 
roads movement is largely an effort to build and 
keep in repair a system of highways that will 
assist this development to the utmost, and spread 
its benefits as evenly as possible over the entire 
country. 

Practically every one of the states is now plan- 
ning very carefully how to secure as large a part 
as possible in the Continental highway system of the future. This 
is not merely for the appearance or distinction of being on cer- 
tain long-distance highways, but because of the consciousness 
that the development of through routes, with the collateral 
lines that always come to meet them, are necessary for the 
prosperity of their people, and will help decide their relative 
place in the nation of tomorrow. All enterprising citjes and 
tewns want to be on trunk-line roads traversing this terri- 
tory, and in many cases are striving for the advantages to 
be secured thereby, exactly as they once did for a place on 
main line railways; and it is beginning to look as if, in the 
end, the former might be about as importantas the latter. 

The two are, in fact, cooperative and equally necessary for 
the development and prosperity of any section. By means of 
goo1 roads, farm products are brought quickly and economically 
to the nearest railways for transportation at greater speed to more 
distant markets. The reverse is equally true, for trade between the 
cities and the towns, and especially to and from the rural districts, is 
always retarded or facilitated by the condition of the highways over 
which the initial collection and final delivery are generally made. 
Practically all of our great railways are identified with the good 
roads movement in the States through which they pass;- and very 
wisely so, for improved highways bring more passengers as well as a 
greater amount of agricultural products and merchandise to them. In fact the benefits 
of good roads are distributed fairly even between the producer, the transportation 
agency and the consumer. 

It is now generally realized that, in a good roads sense, this is the most critical time in 
the history of the country, and that large plans, committing the nation to one definite pro- 
gram or another, are sure to be adopted in the not-distant future. If, as thought by some, 
a system of national highways is ultimately to be built and maintained by the federal 
government, its principal units are almost certain to be laid down on the lines of roads 
connected and developed as through routes within the next few years. Otherwise the 
best located thoroughfares, especially when they serve the largest and most active popu- 
lation, are likely to receive the largest appropriations and to be kept in the best condition 
for long-distance travel. 

In the early days of our country, emigration and settlement usually followed the water- 
ways, particularly the Merrimack, Connecticut, Hudson, Mohawk, Delaware, Susque- 
hanna, Potomac and James—always at a great loss of time and doubling og even treb- 
ling of distance. As soon, however, as permanent roads began to be made distances were 
greatly shortened and the time required for a journey, and especially for a military oper- 
ation, was wonderfully lessened. General Braddock’s expedition against Fort Duquesne 
failed more from the exhausting necessity of cutting its way through the primeval wilder- 
ness from Fort Cumberland to Turtle Creek, and the difficulty of bringing up an adequate 
support, than from attacks upon it by the French forces and their Indian allies. And when 
after Braddock’s tragic death, in the course of his disastrous retreat, the command devolved 
upon George Washington, that young Virginian officer was forced by the slow progress 
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and highways such 
as thiscannot help 
but bring busi- 
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e route. 


“CIVILIZATION MAY FOLLOW 

THE FLAG, BUT EDUCATION 

ASSUREDLY FOLLOWS GOOD 
ROADS.” 


Bureau, American Automobile Association 


made over the rough, newly-cut roads to pitch camp at Fort 
Necessity, in southwestern Pennsylvania, the scene of his first and 
only surrender. 
It was undoubtedly this bitter experience that gave Washing- 
ton an insight into the need of the new country for improved 
roads, a subject which he discussed with vigor soon afterward 
in correspondence with General Forbes, who succeeded in 
taking Fort Duquesne only after cutting a shorter way from 
Carlisle through Bedford and across the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. We also find him emphasizing the fact in planning 
the movements of troops during the Revolution; and in 
State papers during his presidency, he frequently referred to 
the necessity for a system of highways to and from 
the trans-Ohio region, with connections to 
the Great Lakes. 
Even the primitive roads 
built up to the time of 
the Revolution 
helped 
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the patriotic men of central and northern Ver 
mont and New Hampshire to join the Conti- 
nental forces and assisted materially in the 
struggle for independence. One of the greatest 
factors in the national campaign for better 
roads is the voluntary work being done, especi- 
ally in the far west. Of course the greatest 
single example of this is the prospective Lin- 
coln Highway from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, which the automobile and allied indus- 
tries have undertaken to build, and toward 
which over $5,000,000 have already been sub- 
scribed. In the territory west of the Mississippi 
River, which has no such sources of revenue to 
draw upon as the eastern states, this voluntary 
effort shows itself in an incresaing number of 
“good roads” days, when thousands of able- 
bodied men, frequently headed by the governors of states, turn 
out and contribute the labor that is just as necessary as cash. 

Sometimes it accomplishes more because voluntary work is uni- 

formly enthusiastic and contagious. 

A fine example of this voluntary effort is the building of a 
$50,000 sea-level causeway along the Pacific Coast between 
Ventura and Santa Barbara, California, shortening the Los 
Angeles-San Francisco route about eight miles and saving 
many steep, dangerous turns over the mountains through 
the Casitas passes. The funds for this work were raised 

principally through the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 

fornia and the causeway as constructed for use by motorists, 
pending the completion of a permament sea-level route by the 

State. Up to this time the greatest obstacle to road travel be- 
tween Montana and Puget Sound points in Washington State has 
been Snovualmie Pass, a steep, rough and dangerous crossing of the 
Cascade Mountains, which is to be improved by an association orga- 
nized a year or so ago in Seattle. Both this and the sea-level causeway 
along the California coast are the results of efforts to encourage the 
tourist, and incidentally add to the prosperity of the cities and towns 
through which the additional travel will pass. 

In increasing numbers, the people who make long motor trips, espe- 
cially across the continent, are very quick in learning to choose be- 
tween good and poor roads; and except that they are quickly improved, the latter 
have little chance to ever become popular through routes. News of betterments on 
some lines and deteriorations on others is spread with surprising rapidity by the Automo- 
bile organizations, and followed carefully by practically all of their members. For exam- 
ple, up to about a year ago, travel over the ‘‘ Trail to Sunset’’ between Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and Springerville, Arizona, took the rough and wearing trip through Laguna and 
McCarthy, which necessitated fording the treacherous Rio Puerco. During the present 
year, however, a bridge has been built across the Rio Grande at Socorro; and that has 
made possible an easier and safer route via Magdelena and Quemando. 

By the construction of a single bridge, in a thinly settled and relatively unimportant part 
of New Mexico, over 200 miles of the original route has been practically wiped out, so far 
as through tourist travel is concerned, and a better line brought into the Santa Fe Trail to 
California. Most of the great highways of the country are going through an interesting 
evolution, due very largely to the improvements of which the foregoing is only a single » 
example. The sum-total makes up the good roads movement in the United States today, 
helping to bring prosperity to all sections that share its benefits. 

That various state governments are fully aware of the prosperity that awaits them 
upon the completion of a comprehensive system of good roads, is evidenced by the 
appropriations that have been made during the past year for the promotion of this 
work. Even the scandalous disclosures regarding the highway fund in New York State 
cannot stop the good work, and the fact that the crooked politician, bribing contractor, 
and blackmailer are speedily being brought to justice is proof that the people realize the 
importance of obtaining full value from every dollar expended on the state roads. 
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WESTERN WOMAN A FEDERAL 
OFFICER 


Miss Mary E. Bell, of Portland, Ore., 
who recently conducted the hearings 
ina gigantic suit which was 
about to be brought by 
the Government 
against an al- 
leged violator 
of the Sher- 
man Law. 























SWEINWART 


WEALTHY OHIO WOMAN HELPS FARM 
GIRLS 


Mrs. J. K. Turner, wife of a Cleveland mil- 

lionaire, has spent the year organizing can- 

ning clubs instead of bridge — At her 

own expense she took to Washington the four 

prize-winning girls, one of whom had never 
been on a train before. 
















UNDERWOOD & UNL RWOUD 


, 
THE WHITE HOUSE HONEYMOONERS IN LONDON 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis B. Sayre, seated in Ambassador Page’s London 
home. They have been guests at many functions in the English 
capital, where Mrs. Sayre has been pleasantly called *‘the American 
Princess.’’ One schoolgirl referred to her as ‘“‘the princess who got 
her marriage into the papers.”’ 














oT) nin @ EWIN 
CARABAO SOCIETY OFFICER RE- 

BUKED BY THE PRESIDENT 
Rear Admiral Thomas B. Howard, 
who, with other officers of the army and 
navy, joined in making fun of 
the Philippine policy 
and has been 
sharply repri- 
manded by Ex- 
ecutive 





TWO WINNERS IN THE CANNING-CLUB 
COMPETITION 
Miss Lucy F. Bale, of Augusta, N. J., led all 
the Northern and Western States, having 
raised and canned 3,980 pounds of tomatoes 
at a cost of $53.77, selling them at a profit 
of $69.48. Miss Erin Westbrook, of Odenville, 
Ala., canned 2,785 pounds of tomatoes. 

















KELLER 


GEORGIA GIRL WINS STATE CANNING 
CONTEST 


Miss Clyde Sullivan, 14 years old, raised 5,354 

pounds of tomatoes on one-tenth of an acre. 

She was the leader of fifty Georgia girls in the 
contest. 










WARRIB & EWING 
_ TwO CUBAN BEAUTIES NEW TO WASHINGTON SOCIETY 
Senora de Vega-Calderon, wife of the new Charge d’ Affaires of the Cuban 
legation at Washington, and her little daughter. She is a lady of cul- 
ture and is expected to take a prominent part in the social affairs of the 
diplomatic set. 























BARRI® & EWIN 
HIKERS WHO WALKED FROM LOS ANGELES TO WASHINGTON 
A group of long-distance walkers who are said to have been cured of tuberculosis by 
a secret formula. They walked across the continent to present the formula to the 


President for the benefit of the public. The letter is being received by Mr. Brahaney, 
assistant secretary to President Wilson. 


SENATOR’S DAUGHTER A NEW YEAR'S 
BRIDE 


Miss Lucy Hoke Smith, daughter of the noted 
Senator from Georgia, was married to En- 
sign Alston Simpson, on Dec. 30th. She is one 
of the most popular girls in the junior official 
set of Washington, as well as in her own State. 
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Making the Most of a Motor Truck 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


It cannot be denied that, in some instances, motor truck installations have proved absolute failures, and in such cases the owners are prone to place the entire blame 


on the makers of the trucks. The fact that the American Express Company operates somewhat over seven hundred motor vehicles, indicates that the commercial motor is a decided success 
when properly handled. From his vast experience as the manager of the department that controls the purchase and operation of this immense fleet of ‘‘ships of the highway,’’ Elisha Flagg, 
the manager of the Department of Equipment and Supplies of the American Express Company, points out the conditions upon which the success of a motor truck delivery system depends. 


N the recent modern art of 

automatic transportation, 

there are many and various 
details which enter into the prob- 
lem of Efficiency, and which rest 
upon the absolute necessity of a 
standardization of the values of 
maintenance; in other words, sys- 
tematically grouping the details 
of maintenance expenses under 
one workable basis. These details 
may seem—to the layman — so 
unimportant as hardly worth the 
notice, or surely unworthy of the 
expenditure of any time or money. 
But these seemingly minor points 
are the vital ones which require 
the attention and study of ex- 
perts, as they belong to the class 
of insidious enemies of true econ- 
omy. Generally viewed, they are 
included in the operation of the 
vehicle while in active service, also 
during its inactivity when out of 


service at the garage —or repair 











cannot be emphasized too much. 
Through this system there is also 
the advantage of postponing that 
inevitable day of ‘overhaul’ 
reckoning, which means — in the 
one case—a _ reasonable bill of ex- 
pense under this scientific watch- 
fulness and care, and in the other 
case, practically a tearing down 
and rebuilding of a very costly 
equipment, and at a heartbreaking 
result to the owner, all of which is 
due to negligence, incompetency, 
or a lack of system—possibly the 
typical Arkansas Traveler condi- 
tion, wherein Efficiency enters not ! 

A system which tends to draw 
the operator-driver into close rela- 
tion with the mechanic in the gar- 
age, thereby influencing sympa- 
thetic co-operation, is obviously a 
contributor to effectiveness, as it 
assists both interests to a better 
knowledge of each and a better 
knowledge of whatever troubles 











shop; and likewise in the purchase 
of supplies for the maintenance of 
such a vehicle. The multifarious 
particulars which are included and involved in these sub- 
divisions of a scientific business must be handled by con- 
scientiously competent men—those who have interest 
in, and are loyal to, the work to which they are appointed. 
Che smallest dis-repair is the largest in potentiality, and 
when noticed and corrected a<¢ the time, immediately trans- 
fers itself from a debit to a credit, from a liability to an as- 
set, and is classed as an additional economy of costs and 
increased effectiveness. 

During the last decade in the world of commggcial trans- 
portation the substitution of automatic, or Siscauie: 
for horse-drawn vehicles has been so rapid in its movement 
that the user has hardly had the time to study the differ- 
ence, or to appreciate the importance of the difference, be- 
tween the comparative simplicity of driving an intelligent 
horse, which largely contributed towards the safe operation 
of a wagon on the streets of a city, and che complicated 
manipulation of a machine which is devoid of intelligence, 
and which in fact would seem to the ignorant driver, as a 
contributor to his downfall, from his assumed position of a 
‘chauffeur’’—(a handler of hot propositions). 

This situation is compatible with all changes, from what 
is familiar and easy of understanding to that which is un- 
known and full of misunderstanding and complexity; yet 
parenthetically, it is somewhat surprising to note, under 
such changed conditions, how soon the mechanical effi- 
ciency comes to the former horse driver, when he takes on 
his duties of running a gasoline or electric engine—fitted 
to his wagon. He necessarily passes through the incipient 
stage of ‘‘ patting his stomach—and rubbing his forehead” 

while incidentally knocking elevated pillars and trolley 
cars from their proper envirenment, yet with patience and 
encouragement, he certainly and finally ‘‘arrives,”’ 


IF PROPERLY CARED FOR IN THE GARAGE, THE TRUCK NEED NEVER GIVE TROUBLE ON THE ROAD 


avoid many a mishap that might result in expensive break- 
ages of axles, springs, jack-shafts, motors and radiators. 
To this should be added the further important one of study- 
ing how to produce results through familiarity with the 
parts of the mechanism which relate to the best and most 
efficient operation of the truck. Al of this should be care- 
fully drawn to the attention of drivers, through printed 
instructions, and individual explanations, and thereby assist 
towards the proficiency of handling the equipment. 

If effective service is studied by drivers, it will be of valu- 
able assistance to know that a motor truck is to be handled 
on the same principle as is a horse. If the horse is under- 
fed, or over-driven, or misused, the result. is inefficiency; 
if with the gasoline truck, the motor is not properly driven, 
or is overheated, or the clutch viciously thrown in, or the 
tires allowed to run in service for too long a time,—or if in 
the case of the electric truck the battery is improperly 
charged or discharged, the same result will be obtained 
as with the horse under the same kind of treatment, and 
there will be lack in efficiency. 

The best mechanically constructed motor vehicle can be 
driven out of service in half its proper life through ineffec- 
tive care by its owner or user. It can also have its longest 
term of existence maintained through scientific garaging. 
This is best attained through a system of daily inspection, 
rigidly followed, by competent mechanics under expert 
foreman inspectors. The mechanism should receive the 
same class of intelligent examination and correction of in- 
cipient troubles as the horse receives in its stable before 
being placed in service. The truck with a nut lost is in 
similar condition to the horse with a shoe nail gone. The 
ancient adage—‘‘A stitch in time saves nine’’—could 


that may exist that can be removed 
atonce. This commingling of oper- 
ation, means, specifically, a loyalty 
that obviates any possible jealousies between the two di- 
visions of the work of maintenance and that of service 
—jealousies which generally have their roots in the fear of 
assuming responsibilities. If the driver shows the me- 
chanic what troubles have arisen while operating his truck, 
and what, in his opinion, they may be caused by, it places 
the mechanic in a more intelligent position and will without 
doubt assist largely in curing such troubles in less time 
than if he worked alone; and if the mechanic, with his 
wider knowledge of cause and effect, imparts to the driver 
a sufficiency of instruction or suggestion, it will assist in 
minimizing future troubles. 

The purchasing of a motor truck involves expert consid- 
eration of specifications submitted by the manufacturers, 
together with the stated advantages unblushingly made by 
hypnotic salesmen, as well as the careful examination of 
the design and construction of the chassis. There is how- 
ever, a consideration of more importance, the question of 
maintenance expense as a prime factor, compared with 
which the original cost would seem secondary, for the first 
is unknown and the second known. It would therefore 
seem that in order to obtain the highest efficiency, the 
buyer of a motor truck:should pay more attention and show 
more consideration to the study of what it will cost for 
maintenance, than what he can save in the original price 
of the truck. A low selling price does not mean necessarily 
a lower rate of maintenance. A motor truck that is well 
designed and constructed of the best material for the serv- 
ice for which it is intended, will best contribute to the 
highest efficiency and economy of up-keep. It may, and 
probably will, cost more in its installation, but it is the 
least expensive in the end, and will give the student of ef- 

ficiency a superior foundation on which to practice. 





and becomes expert in his vocation. During his tui- 
tion period and even subsequently, the driver can 
and should do his share in the efficiency class. His 
natural tendency for some extended time, will be to 
snap his whip and allow his ‘‘team to take the road,” 
which would necessarily be directly opposed to the 
effective handling of a motor truck. The wear and 
tear on motor trucks may be increased in much 
greaier proportions than in horse wagons, and oper- 
ators should therefore be constantly supervised and 
trained to an appreciation of this fact. 

I may also call attention to another factor that not 
only drivers, but others may overlook in this change 
to motor trucks, but which, when known and under- 
stood, may become a large contributor towards Effi- 
ciency; that is, in the recognition of the value of this 
vehicular property, which has in one bound increased 








The most efficient man for the job, whatever it 
may be, or whoever he may be—the driver on the 
truck, the inspector in the garage, the mechanic in the 
repair shop, or the superintendent over them all—is 
he who understands the full meaning of the three 
words: 

WHAT! HOW! WHEN! 

What to do? Howto do it?) When to be done ? 

His comprehensive name should be—Johnny-on- 
the-Spot!! 

ELISHA FLAGG. 


Bill Boards Don’t Pay 


EW YORK has more billboards, roof signs and 
illuminated advertising signs than any other 
city in the world. The Mayor’s Billboard Ad- 
vertising Commission which lately reported, says that 








in each instance of substitution from approximately 
$400 or $800 in single and double horse and wagon 
supply, respectively to $3000 or $3500 in electric or 
gasoline truck equipment. With a conscientious driver this 
more expensive vehicle means the necessity of xtreme care 
to be exercised in operation, increased watchfulness against 
any act on his part that would result in damage of any kind 
and also through much more careful driving than he ever 
followed as a horseman. This point is made on account 
of the difference in the two classes of vehicles. 

The horse wagon is capable of carrying approximately, 
1000 to 1500 lbs., is constructed in its body, wheels, springs 
and axles of materials sufficiently heavy to meet such con- 
ditions as may be required of it, and it has a weight of 
3500 Ibs. But in a motor truck that would displace this 
double wagon, the construction would be of very much 
heavier materials, in body, wheels, springs and axles, and 
in addition to that difference there would be the still more 
cumbersome ones of machinery, such as motor, transmis- 
sion, radiator, frame, etc., etc., in the gasoline truck. 
This would aggregate approximately a weight of 7500 to 
8000 Ibs., with a carrying capacity of 3 tons, while an elec- 
tric truck of the same capacity would weigh 2000 pounds 


more. With these very heavy vehicles, driven at a rate 


more than double that of the horse wagon per hour, a 
driver may, by effective handling and careful guidance, 


“DAILY INSPECTION IS THE PRICE OF EFFICIENCY” 


read: ‘Daily inspection is the price of Efficiency.” A 
motor truck arriving at its garage after a long day’s service 
over badly paved and muddy streets, can be handled by 
washers in such a superficial manner that damages might 
not be noticed in the subsequent work of inspection; the 
garage lighting may be so arranged that it would interfere 
with a careful examination of the mechanism; the truck 
inspector may carelessly decide that it is unnecessary, or of 
not enough importance, to withhold the truck from service 
for certain apparently minor repairs; and the tire inspec- 
tor may overlook either a partly deflated casing or a solid 
tire that has outworn its usefulness. These few instances 
are all seemingly small points to some, and are ones to 
which a thousand others might be added, but they are 
what form the fabric of the entire equipment, and when 
overlooked interfere seriously in the economy of mainte- 
nance expenses. 

Through the system of daily inspection, the truck may 
be retained in service on the street for a much more ex- 
tended period of time, and this necessarily means that the 
earning capacity for its owner is greater. With a gasoline 
motor truck in its complexity of parts, liable to get out of 
effective running order, the importance of this inspection 


most of the 3,800,000 square feet of billboard ad- 

vertising is taken up by whiskey, beer, tobacco, 
cigarette, amusement and similar advertisements. While 
the commission does not recommend the abolition of all 
outdoor advertising, it does condemn the abuse of street 
and roof advertising, and recommends a greater tax to 
prevent unnecessarily large posters, and that what is 
generally recognized as a public nuisance be otherwise 
regulated and controlled. 

Billboards have become a nuisance because we have 
not yet learned the meaning of good taste in street 
advertising, according to Dr. J. P. Haney, Director of Art 
in the New York City High Schools, who addressed the 
Municipal Art Society on ‘‘ Artistic Advertising in Europe.” 
“Our lack of taste,’’ said Dr. Haney, ‘‘ makes itself evident’ 
in our willingness to submit to abuses in advertising 
displays which abroad are prohibited by stringent law.” 
Not only would regulation produce artistic results. It 
could be made a matter of profit as well. Berlin receives 
a revenue of $95,000 from this source every year, and 
Buenos Ayres receives $100,000 from street advertising 
taxes. The New York Mayor’s Commission finds 
that outdoor advertising has been comparatively un- 
profitable. The printed page is the best medium for 
reaching the people. 
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Real Status 





OR several years the automobile 
business in this country has been 
looked upon as one of the indus- 

trial marvels of the world; it has been 
pointed out to our youth as an example of 
what Opportunity means in this day and age; the leaders 
in it, many of whom ten years ago were penniless and 
unknown, are now counted among the truly successful 
men of the generation. 

The position which the industry has thus attained is well- 
deserved. Ina decade and a half it has grown from a mere 
nothing to an enterprise that ranks sixth among all our 
mammoth industries in point of value of production and 
capital invested. In it we find the romance of the quickly 
amassed fortunes of the days of ’49, coupled with the sub- 
stantial foundation and keen competition of modern 
legitimate business. There has been, and can be, no hint 
of monopoly; production quality has improved and prices 
have been reduced each year; what was once the dream of 
only the wealthy is now becoming the reality of the poor 
man; the luxury of yesterday is the necessity of today. 

Consider what has made these results possible—if we 
can grope through the ‘psychology,’ and “luck,” and 
“opportunity,” and get at the real facts of the success of 
the motor car industry. In a large measure, psychology 
played an important part. The demand for a self-pro- 
pelled vehicle grew out of the success of the bicycle, which 
was then at the height of its popularity. The easy- 
running two-wheeler had opened new fields to the pleasure 
seeker; country and city within a radius of a hundred 
miles were brought within convenient reach of the ardent 
bicyclist; transportation faster than that furnished by a 
horse, and more independent and less restricted than that 
obtained in a railroad train helped satisfy the wanderlust 
that dwells, in varying degrees, in all of us. But the 
muscular exertion required to propel a bicycle proved a 
bit too strenuous for many after the novelty had worn off; 
but the seed of the desire for travel, for roaming—the 
predecessor of our present-day touring—had been sown. 
Business conditions in this country were excellent at that 
time; mechanical operations involving the production 
of thousands of similar parts had been perfected to a high 
degree in the bicycle factories; the generation of mechanics 
then about to make its appearance was blessed with an 
unusual amount of ingenuity coupled with the profits 
from the experience of their predecessors; and last but not 
least, there were the men with money, with the courage 
of their convictions, with the imagination and ability to 
see clearly into the future and its possibilities, and with 
the executive capacity for creating those mammoth organ- 
izations that form today one of the mainstays of our 
industrial supremacy. 

Thus it was that motor car building, as an industry, 
created its own impetus that has carried it so close to the 
top; design and manufacturing methods improved with 
chc‘demand for cars—the demand, in turn, increased as the 
cars became better and cheaper. 

But where is this demand to end? How long can a 
country of one hundred million inhabitants continue to 
absorb one-half million cars a year? One in every ninety- 
nine of our inhabitants now owns a car; how many persons 
will the natural law of economics permit to own an auto- 
mobile in a country having our comparatively high per 
capita wealth? Will the ditch-digger, the immigrant 
arriving with the required twenty dollars in his pocket, be 
able to purchase a car out of his first year’s savings, or 
will the unions demand that he be presented with an 
automobile by his employer?—there at least seems to be 
a popular assumption that, with our mammoth production 
and with the number of second-hand cars that must be 
eventually thrown on the market, there will be a machine 
for nearly every one. 

These are questions that economists and statisticians 
are asking themselves—but while they are seeking for 
the answers, the automobile factories are continuing their 
production plans that point to an output of well over 
five hundred thousand cars for 1914. With only double 
the population of England, we already produce over ten 
times as many cars per year. We have more cars per 
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ONE THOUSAND FARMER-OWNED AUTOMOBILES 
This scene, showing a part of the parking — at the Brewer County Fair, Waverly, lowa, indicates to what class of citizens the 
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ook to dispose of a large portion of his continually increasing output. 





thousand inhabitants than England, France and Germany, 
combined—and new companies are being promoted every 
day. 

But has this Aladdin’s Lamp of the industrial world been 
rubbed too hard? .Are the genii who, in answer to the sum- 
mons, bring the bags of gold to the promoters and stock- 
holders, being overworked? Some hardheaded business 
men say we have reached a crisis in the automobile in- 
dustry; they say that the manufacturers have “bitten 
off more than they can swallow,” and that next year will 
find them with many unsold machines in their shops. But 
the same dire predictions were made last season, and yet 
the fiscal year closed with a greater volume of business done 
than ever before—and that amid the uncertainties of a 
Presidential election and other elements that would tend 
to disturb business. 

But as if to substantiate the predictions of some of these 
“calamity howlers” come the failures of some of the 
largest concerns in the automobile business. Somewhat 
over a year ago a corporation formed of one large auto- 
mobile concern and four or five others of medium size was 
forced through bankruptcy proceedings; as recently as 
last August the motor car world was astonished tolearn 
that a great locomotive company had decided to discon- 
tinue the manufacture of automobiles, and every week will 
see the announcement of the suspension of business of 
some more or less well-known motor car concern. 

Is this strange, however? Amid all the great fixed 
stars are flying flashing meteors whose brilliancy, for a 
moment, dims the light of those whose steady beams will 
still be shining long after the flare of the meteor has been 
quenched. The success of one project may beget the 
failure of another, and the fortunes that have been amassed 
in the automobile business have prompted many to enter 
the same field of endeavor either at an inopportune time, 
or without possessing those qualifications that are abso- 
lutely necessary to the proper conduct of such a concern. 
Many a company has been formed around a bottle of 
champagne and a catchy name, and an eighteen-dollar-a 
week draughtsman employed to draw the plans of the 
car that “will revolutionize automobiling.”” The failures 
of such concerns have been expected, as well as deserved, 
however, and among the 370 different automobile man- 
ufacturers that have sprung up in this country, it is not 
strange that the law of the ‘‘survival of the fittest” 
should result in the elimination of many of the weaker 
ones. 

The cases of the two large concerns cited above, however, 
are somewhat different. The United States Motors 
Corporation was so large as to be somewhat unwieldy, 
and as but one of the concerns composing it was in what 
may be termed a strong financial condition at the time of 
the consolidation, it was forced to bear the burdens of 
the weaker companies. Furthermore, each company 
produced a different type of car, and the selling organiza- 
tion could therefore not concentrate on one or two models, 
The efficiency of the organization was not such as to en- 
able it to compete with the methods of its competitors. 

In the decision of the American Locomotive Company 
to discontinue the production of motor cars, we find 
still a different situation. The car was expensive to 
construct, and sold at the highest price asked for any 
American machine. Naturally the field for such a car 
was limited, and as the location of the factory was such as 
to make deliveries at the main distributing centers slow 
and expensive, the ‘“‘overhead’’ cost was large. In 
other words, the demand was not sufficiently great to 
admit of the quantity production methods that are so 
effective in reducing the cost of manufacturing, handling, 
and selling the small and medium-priced cars. 

On the other side of the ledger is a far different story. 
During the year just closed, one automobile concern de- 
clared ten million dollars as a single dividend; another 
announced a hundred per cent. extra stock dividend; 


while a third declared a 2% per cent. extra 
dividend. The shares of many of the old- 
established companies are either unobtain- 
able, or are quoted at so high a price as 
to preclude their purchase by the average 
investor. This same evidence of prosperity is found among 
the manufacturers of the higher-priced machines. There 
are approximately ten of these concerns producing cars that 
sell at prices ranging from $4500 to $5000, and all are ranked 
among the very strongest in the industry. To be sure, 
some of these same companies also produce a smaller 
and lower-priced model, but even these sell for about 
$3500, and there is every indication that the demand for 
the products of these concerns is as steady and substan- 
tial as any to be found on the market. 

What then, is the future of the automobile industry? 
Assume that 1914 will reach the high water mark of pro- 
duction; what is to become of those concerns which are 
formed almost daily and make announcements of ‘‘ 20,000 
cars a year”? There are still several million people in 
this country who are financially able to own and maintain 
an automobile, but who have not as yet made their first 
purchase; this country is growing as an exporting nation, 
and last year sent automobiles to 83 different foreign 
nations; there is but one motor truck to every ten pleasure 
cars in use at present—there is room and will be a demand 
for a million more trucks before this country is many 
years older. Then, in addition to the supply demanded 
in these new fields, there will always be a goodly portion 
of owners who, at the-end of two, three, or five years will 
want a new model—regardless of the condition of their 
old machine. 

[he automobile industry, notwithstanding the sky 
rocket nature of its growth, is thus resting on a solid, 
substantial foundation that it has erected for itself. There 
will be failures, for there are more companies than the 
future demand can support—but this is true of any large 
business. The automobile men know their markets, they 
have their fingers on the business pulse of the country, 
and if need be they can retrench their production. It is 
said that one of the largest and best-known companies, 
noted for its conservatism, reduced its production for onc 
of the bad years following the panic of 1907 to the actual 
number of orders that its dealers had on hand. There 
was every probability that conditions would improve and 
that a one-hundred per cent. extra production could 
easily be sold. The original schedule was adhered to, 
however, and the year turned out to be an unfortunate 
one for motor car builders, but the conservative company 
sold its entire output and weathered the storm in a stronger 
financial condition than was the case with many of its 
competitors. 

It is the old-established, well-known substantial com- 
panies which have had experiences of this nature that will 
weather whatever business depression the coming years 
may have in store for us. Some of the new companies also 
will doubtless do so, for popular fancy is fickle, and the 
appealing car which, through clever publicity, can catch 
the eye of the public may make a fortune for its promoters 
and prove a greater success than its long-established com- 
petitor which had failed to impress itself so forcibly on 
the buyers. But as a rule, it is the companies which are 
well and favorably known, not only through the general 
excellence of their products, but through their reputation 
for fair-dealing with their customers as well, that will 
remain in business indefinitely after the “limit of absorp- 
of new cars in this country has been reached. In 


’ 


tion’ 
these days when ‘anybody can build a good car,” the 
financial responsibility and integrity of the maker become 
of paramount importance, for no one wants a machin 
that is born today and that has no parent tomorrow 
When a man buys a car of a company that is certain to be 
in business ten years from now, it is a satisfaction to know 
that spare parts and repairs can be obtained as long as 
the machine would be used. 

But substantial as the motor car industry has become, 
the automobile has not as yet risen to an actual necessity 
in the minds of many. Therefore it will be one of the first 


(Continued on page 39) 
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COPYRICHT, AMERICAN PRESS — 
THE PARCEL POST IS QUICK ON ITS FEET 
Mail clerks in the Chicago post-office wearing roller skates in order to save time in THE FAMOUS MONASTERY OF ST. BERNARD, TH 
going back and forth across the mail room. The expeditious way in which the A winter view of the Swiss monastery, showing a number of friars in the foreground. This is the home of 
American post-offices handle the Christmas rush of parcels reflects great credit on for travelers who have lost their way. If the traveler has been overcome by opld and | 
that important service. 
. 4 c 
A WONDERFUL VIEW OF CULEBRA CUT, SHOWING T 
The photograph shows the channel which has already been cleared byythe dipper 
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A POLAR BEAR TAKING HIS COD LIVER OIL. WITH A GOOD GRACE rie 
The bears are said to be among the hardest animals to keep in good health and it is customary to give them cod The Buckner Orphans’ Home of Texas was established thirty-five years ' 
“iver oil, which is a very good substitute for the oily blubber to which they are accustomed in their Arctic home. ings on 1,314 acres of land. There are now 659 orphans in the home, z 
They require such quantities of it that it is administered to them from a watering-can. birthday last year, the Baptists of the South presented Dr. Buckner ; 
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— PENLINGTON 
anous A QUAINT NEW YEAR’S CEREMONY IN JAPAN 
T. BERNARD, THE HOME OF THE RESCUING DOGS A performer and his lion mask and with a woman drummer, going from door to door 
his is the home of t:e St. Bernard dogs, which have been trained to go out in severe snow-storms and search on New Year's day. The picture shows also the customary New Year's decorations 
rcome by epld and e haustion, the strong animals carry him to the hospitable retreat. the pine on one side of the gate and the bamboo cn the other, and the rope deco- 


rations hanging from the eaves of the house. 
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UT, SHOWING THE PANAMA CANAL AS IT IS TO-DAY 
red bythe dipper and ladder dredges, working at each side. In the distance to right and left are shown other dredges which are engaged in deepening the channel. 
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HA! \ HICH BEGAN IN A RENTED LOG-CABIN a BUILDING SET ON FIRE TO ATTRACT CUSTOMERS TO A SALE 
. by Dr. R.C. Buckner. It has grown until it now has 42 build- A house which was burned by a Los Angeles real-estate man for the purpose of drawing a crowd to a tract of 
Fo A) eo ccs through the institution since its founding. On his 80th suburban lots which he wished to sell. It is said that he drew 10,000 people to the ground and sold enough 
,000. He and his family have recently returned from a six- property to justify his expensive method of advertising. 


a, 40,000 miles. 
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ELL, boys,”’ began 
the Old Fan, as he 
drew his chair to 

the fireplace, round which 
were gathered severai of the 
most enthusiastic members of 
the ‘winter league,’ ‘‘ time certainly flies and with but a few short weeks separating us from 
the regular spring practice season, we might as well look over what has been done recently 
to boost the big game in 1914. In the case of the American organization, the team bosses 
have decided to stand pat, except for the usual number of changes in the playing staffs 
and a few transfers of club stock. Ban Johnson will remain at the helm of the League, and 
that means that it will continue along the road to prosperity with but little friction. 

“In the National outfit there has been the biggest house cleaning in years, and though 
the changes will help the parent major league body, there is not the smallest chance that 
the petty bickerings that have for years marked the course of this aggregation will be dis- 
continued. The clubs in the National are owned by about as many different kinds of 
men as it would be possible to get together in a business enterprise, and they 
will continue to work together with the same harmony as would be found in 
a gathering of Kilkenny cats. Governor Tener, the newly elected president 
of the old league, is considered a much stronger man by most of the fans than 
his predecessor, Thomas J. Lynch; but he will need superior executive ability 
and a firm hand to keep the club leaders under him in their proper places. 

“Mr. Lynch had the right dope on his associates, and when, in his retiring 
speech, he suggested that the National League club owners inject into them- 
selves some of the dignity they expected from their president, he struck a 
popular chord. For a few hours after President Tener assumed office it ap- 
peared as if his charges really meant to turn over a new leaf and be good boys. 
But the calm was of short duration and the old feeling of ‘every man for him- 
self’ instead of ‘one for all and all for one,’ soon made itself manifest. The 
first row started over the sale of Joe Tinker, the deposed manager of the 
Reds, to the Dodgers. President Herrmann, of the Cincinnati Club, sold the 
shortstop to President Ebbets, of the Brooklyn team, for $25,000 in real money. Then 
what happened? Oh, nothing! Only for the first time in the history of the National a 
board of directors refused to ratify the action of a club president, and Mr. Herrmann 
was informed by the body representing the Reds’ stockholders that the deal must be 
called off. A nice situation for the man who has been serving as head of the National 
Commission, the highest office in the baseball world: Will the fans care to have a man 
continued in that most important place if his own club directors refuse to endorse his 
baseball actions and judgment? You know the answer. 

“In a talk with yours truly Mr. Ebbets claimed, and justly too, that as far as he was 

concerned, the Tinker purchase was a closed incident and that he considered that he had 
legally purchased the little shortstop’s services for the 1914 . 
And just to prove how friendly the National League 
club owners were, President Murphy stated in an interview 
that he, also, was still after Joe for the Cubs. Fine clubby 
thing to do while the Dodgers and Reds were wrangling over 
the matter, and particularly nice considering that at the league 
meeting immediately preceding the incident, the constitution 
was amended so as to prevent a club owner from endeavoring 
to secure the services of a player except through the president 
of the club holding the man’s contract. If Murphy really 
wanted Tinker he should have negotiated for him directly with 
either Mr. Herrmann or Mr. Ebbets and given out the news- 
paper interviews after the business had bee completed ore 
way or the other. 

‘It is to be hoped that President 
Tinker dispute in short order, and that, backed by the 
younger men in the ‘league, such as Messrs. Hempstead, 
Baker, Britton and Gaffney, he will be able to prevent the 
National League from giving its customary and frequent 
vaudeville Incidently, $25,000 a year will not 
be too large a salary for handling a baseball three-ring cir- 
an extensive menagerie attachment, as Governor 
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and a Methodist preacher acted as umpire. 
Some of the women displayed extraordinary skill. 
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cus with Tener will soon learn. 


Recent Important Trades 

“The New York fans consider that the Giants got the better end of the deal which sent 
Infielder Herzog and Catcher Hartley to Cincinnati in exchange for Bobby Bescher, the 
fleet outfieider whom McGraw has wanted for a long time. I rather think they are right, 
for Bescher Will make the Giants’ outfield many per cent stronger than for some seasons 
past and, as the head of the New York batting order, with a first-class club behind him, 
he should not only be able to use his cunning as a ‘waiter’ and base stealer to increased 
advantage, but should also improve in his sticking. Herzog is a star man and will help 
fill the gap left by Tinker, and Hartley will one day be one of the league’s best backstops. 
With McGraw’s long string of backstops he had but little opportunity to shine in-Gotham. 
However, if Shafer really means to leave baseball for good, the New Yorks will find them- 
selves in a hole for a third baseman, now that Herzog has gone elsewhere. There is Grant, 
the veteran utility infielder, of course, but he is no longer in the baseball ‘chicken’ class, 
and will hardly be able to fill the shoes of the youthful and clever Shafer. 

‘To my mind, Pittsburgh won out in the trade that sent First Baseman Miller, 
Outfielder Wilson, Infielders Dolan and Butler and Pitcher Robinson to the Car- 
dinals in exchange for First Baseman Konetchy, Third Baseman Mowrey 
and Pitcher Harmon. The latter is, as | dope him, an ‘in and outer,’ but r 
Clarke may make hima star. Konetchy, whom the Giants wanted to patch } 
up their infield, is one of the best first basemen in the business and Mowrey 
With these additions to their ranks the Pirates should be 
right in the pennant fight from the jump this season—that is, provided 
they show some real nerve, an essential in which they have been lacking for 
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iho To Landle Cup Defender 

“Captain Chris Christiansen, of New York City, has been selected by 
the New York Yacht Club as skipper for the new America’s Cup defender 
to be built by the Vanderbilt syndicate at the Herreshoff yards at Bristol, 
kt. I. No better man could have been chosen, for Captain Christiansen was 
chief mate for the late Captain Charles Barr, who handled the cup defend- 
ers Columbia and Reliance, and he is sure to give Sir Thomas Lipton much 
cause for worry when the latter brings his newest challenger over here next 
summer. QOniy the owner anda few British yachtsmen were present recently 





is no slouch. 


SOCIETY WOMEN PLAY THE NATIONAL GAME 

Members of the Keosaqua (Iowa) Civic Club engaged in a baseball match for the benefit of the club’s rest room and 
The teams comprised the prettiest and most popular maids and matrons in the town. 
was pitcher, a county auditor’s wife catcher, girls in bloomers and grandmothers in short skirts fielded and ran bases, 
Five innings were played. The score stood Bloomer Girls 30, Yankee Girls 10. 
The contest 

receipts totaled $75. 





The Cincinnati situ- 
ation 





They always look good to him at this time of the year 


i WERE WitH THAT GLOBE) 
| TTING BUNCH OF PLAYERS 
TROBE PERFECTLY HAPPY _} 


The Fan's Lament 


SHERMAN 


at the casting of the leaden 
keel of the Shamrock IV. The 
keel weighed eighty tons. The 
secrets regarding the con- 
struction of the challenger 
are being most carefully 
guarded, only unmarried mer being employed on the building work and they are kept 
in special quarters and watched night and day. The yacht will be launched in April, 
after which she will sail a series of trial races with Sir Thomas’s twenty-three-metre 
Shamrock. These two boats will be sufficiently matched to give some idea of the chal- 
lenger’s speed, but the trial races cannot prove anything definite, for the old yacht was 
designed to an entirely different rating rule, and is a smaller and more heavily constructed 
craft than the Shamrock IV. 


A banker's wife 


rew crowds from all parts of the county and the gate 


Fortunes Paid for Players 
“During the last few years the major league club owners have paid some sensationally 
steep prices for star players, but a new high record was established when Pres- 
ident Ebbets of the Dodgers, agreed to part with $25,000 in cash for Joe 
— Tinker. It will probably be some time before such an amount again is offered 
Pie for a player, for any team having a man worth such a sum would be foolish to 
Wry part with him except in the most unusual circumstances. The determination 
Sy of the Cincinnati management to dispense with Tinker’s services was because 
he had failed to score successfully as a manager and, of course, could not be 
expected to remain a member of the Reds under some other player’s direc- 
tion. Marty O’Toole, sold to the Pirates by the St. Paul outfit of the Amer- 
ican Association, brought the next highest price, $22,500. Then, in order 
came Larry Chappell, sold by the Milwaukee Club of the American Associa- 
tion to the White Sox for $18,000; ‘Lefty’ Russell, sold by the Baltimore team 
of the International League to the Athletics for $12,000; Fritz Maisel, sold to 
the Yankees for $12,000 by the Baltimore aggregation and ‘‘ Rube’’ Mar- 
quard, purchased from the Indianapolis Club of the American Association 
by the Giants for $11,000. 
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No Uniform Polo !leasurement 


“Tt is now known that the English poloists who are behind the international challenge 
for the match to be played here this year will not ask for a uniform polo pony measure- 
ment of 14.2. The challenge, as accepted, contained no condition covering the enforce- 
ment of the Hurlingham rule, but the question caused considerable discussion on both 
sices of the water. When the English players got their first look at some of the American- 
bred ponies in last spring’s match they were considerably surprised at their size and it is 
said that one of the visitors remarked that they ‘were going to play against a team of 
steeplechasers.’ The Britishers were game, However, and made 
no kick at the time, but before they sailed it was generally 
understood that for all future matches there would be an un- 
derstanding about the size of the ponies. At a recent discus- 
sion of the matter in England it was alleged that the famous 
pony, Jacobs, used by Devereux Milburn, and five or six others, 
used by him and Larry Waterbury in the last match, were over 
15 hands. The visitors wanted to ask for the enforcement of 
the 14.2 rule, for the English poloists aim only at the develop- 
ment of animals of this height or under, that being the standard 
called for in the big shows such as Islington, where the British 
polo pony is seen at his very best, but finally decided that for 
this year, at least, there would be no restrictions placed on the 
American ponies. 


W omen on the Race Track 


“Talking of women and sports | want to say a good word for 
Mrs. Martin Guran, who recently drove her bay gelding, Mack 
Franklyn, to victory in the class C pace on the Brooklyn speed- 
way under the auspices of the Pleasure Drivers’ Association. As 
women have done a great deal to make baseball a cleaner and 
better sport, so can they be most helpful when showing a genuine interest in other pas- 
times. The most enthusiastic fans in the world are the fair sex. Why shouldn’t they take 
rank with our most skillful handlers of horseflesh? 


Numbering Football Players 

“It is confidently expected that by the time the next football season rolls round the 
battle which is being waged by the public against certain ‘bullheaded’ college and univer- 
sity athletic associations which have taken the negative in the movement to number foct- 
ball players will have been won. Several colleges have already agreed to this sensible 
scheme for keeping the spectators posted as to who are making the gridiron plays, ard 
popular sentiment will undoubtedly force the ‘conservatives’ into line. Without the pub- 
lic’s dollars the college athletic associations couldn’t maintain the elevens and in return 
those who pay to keep the sport alive should be extended every fair and reasonable 


courtesy. 
‘ Jim Thorpe’s Advice 

“Recently Tom Thorpe, the fourteen-year-old brother of Jim, the great Indian athlete 
who is now touring the world as a member of the Giants, entered Carlisle and im- 
mediately evinced a desire to take part in such physical pursuits as would place him 
in line to some day represent the school on the gridiron, diamond and track. 
Shortly before Jim started on the big trip, so ths story goes, he had a heart 
to heart talk with the younger Thorpe and strongly advieed him never to 
turn professional. It surely would be awful if some day the young Indian did 
become a ‘pro’ and by so doing earned $5,000 or $6,000 a year playing base- 


. , % 349 

rr Ages of Baseball Stars 

‘Perhaps you do not know it, but practically all of the stars of the big 
leagues today are over twenty-five years of age and many are considerably 
past that mark. Walter Johnson recently celebrated his twenty-fifth birth- 
day, Ty Cobb is twenty-seven and Eddie Collins will be twenty-seven in 
May. Christy Mathewson is thirty-three, Hans Wagner is about forty, ‘Home 
Run’ Baker will be twenty-seven in March, Tris Speaker is thirty and Plank 
will soon be thirty-nine. Jiminy Archer is thirty, but Joe Wood, who was at 
his best over a year ago, was only twenty-four last October. The most effec- 
tive age for ballplayers appears to be between twenty-five and thirty. There 
are still some stars over thirty-five, but they are few and far between.”’ 
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yee To Busy Men 


Mr. and Mrs. Carter's Inx are right 
able little helpers—thatis, provided 
they are filled with Carter’s Inks 
—any other kind gets on their 
nerves and upsets their appetites, 
simply because they know—and 
would have you know—that 


Carter’s Inks 


give better satisfaction, better results. 
That fact is not at all surprising, for with 
the better materials, the better skill, 
the better facilities, Carter's Inks must 
be naturally superior. And their lasting 





the pen, their easy flowing qualities, all 
prove their betternes:. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter's 
Inx are at home with 
all the best stationers, 
and may be secured 
for adoption with a 
purchase of a 
given quantity of 
Carter's Inks or 
Adhesives. 








THE CARTER’S 
INK CO. 
Boston, Mass. 

New York, Chicago, 
f Montreal 
















Largest manufacturers of writing inks, 
adhesives, typewriter ribbons and carbon 
papers in America. 
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comfort—and real 
enjoyment—in a 
Chalmers “Poros- 
| knit” Union Suit. 
They don’t bind, “cut 
in” at crotch or cause a 
“short-waisted” feeling. 
The elastic fitting back 
is the reason. Stretches 
up-and-down as well as 
sideways. 
All styles for men, 
for boys. 
i Send for Booklet 
| CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
| 57 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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| Billiards 





$100 
at Home |DOWN 


Your own table will cost less than to 
lay in a public pool-room. You play on 
i: while paying. No spec ial room needed. 
, izes of F ables up to 4!9x9 feet(standard). 


BURROWES 


Billiard.and Pool Table 


yRes TRIAL—NO RED 

rAPE,.—On rec eipt of first 
instalment we will ship Ta- 
le. Play onit one week. 
If unsatisfactory return 
it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your 
deposit. This insures 
you a free trial. Write 
today for illustrated cat- 
alog giving prices, terms, 
ete. 























$15 Up 
$1 or more down, 
according to size anc 










E. T. BURROWES CO. or oi Ball, 
511 CenterSt.,Portland,Me. Boies, etc., free. 








is the title of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert experi 
ence of a lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America’ 


plants, This beautiful book—FRE E. Write. 
HELLER BROS, CO., Box 122, New Castle, Ind. 


brilliancy, their refusal to gum or corrode ! 
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| voted largely to illustrations and articles 
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mast funous gollection of high grade own-root rose | that they are already conducted upon cleanly 


| clerks do not wear clean clothes and have 
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Real Status of the Automobile. 
Industry 
(Continued from page 35) 


industries to feel the effects of general hard 
times, for the present owner will convince 
himself that he can still make his old car 
serve his purpose, while the prospective 
purchaser will delay his selection for another | 
year or so. Although the reduction in the 
duty on imported cars may serve to cut 
down the annual payroll of one manufac- 
turer of a high-grade car in an Eastern city 
by one-third or half a million dollars—and | 
this is only an example of other wage re- 
ductions that threatened to follow—the | 
consequences of a lower automobile tariff | 
will not be as damaging to the automobile 
trade in general as would the interference 
with the universal prosperity of the country. 
There is almost an unlimited number of 
trades dependent upon the automobile in- | 
dustry, and from upholsterer and cabinet 
maker to metallurgist and tinsmith, we find 
practically every class of artisan bending his 
efforts toward producing a reliable, safe, 
beautiful, and comfortable conveyance. 
But it is not only those who are concerned 
directly with the production of the car itself 
that would be seriously affected by any 
wholesale retrenchment in motor car build- 
ing. This industry producing goods hav- 
ing a market value of one-half billion dol- 
lars yearly supports a host of agents and 
salesmen who constitute the leading busi- 
nesg men in many a town and city; while 
garage people and repairmen form another 
vast multitude that would feel the effects of 
general depression in the automobile busi- 
ness. But perhaps the best example of how 
the motor car industry has become en- 
trenched in the very vitals of our manufac- | 
turing and commercial success, is the fact | 
that for several years now, automobile fac- | 
tories have been using well over sixty per | 
cent of the total output of the vast machine 
tool plants of the country. 
To interfere with the prosperity of the 








| automobile business is to affect the prosper- 


ity of the country as a whole. There is 
everything to be gained and nothing to be | 
lost by encouraging the continued growth | 
of this mammoth industry that distributes | 
hundreds of millions of dollars in wages | 
each year. 


A Compliment to Leslie’s | 


has appreciative friends 
The Traffic Department 
of the Missouri-Pacific Railroad issues 
what it calls an Agents’ Bulletin of the 
same size and-form, and modeled after 
We have just received from Pas- 
Traffic Manager, G. L. Stone, a 
copy of the St. Louis number of the Bulle- 
tin comprising the November issue and de- 


referring to St. Louis. Few persons realize 
that one-third of the population of the 
ride of 
St, Louis, and the Bulletin, therefore, char- 
acterizes it the ‘Key City.” The 
excellence of the illustrations and the inter- 


as 


our contemporary a quality of its own. 
That it has taken LESLIE’s as its model is 
by no means the least of its merits. 





The Bride of Time 


The year is dead, the mother year, 
Her work at last is done; 
| Her fields are-reaped; her fruits are picked, 
Her wool and cotton spun. 
A million solemn, silver bells 
Have sadly tolled for her, 
And Father Time is left alone, 
A weeping widower. 


But hark! across the midnight world 
The bells ring out again, 
But joy and love and hope renewed 
Are in their glad refrain; 
And, blushing through her frosty veils 
In all her snowy pride, 
The New Year comes to Father Time, 
His new and happy bride. 
MINNA IRVING 





Cleaning Up Grocery Shops 


HE Housewives’ League has turned its | 
batteries upon the grocery shops, in 
New York City. Whenever a groceryman 
is found whose store is unclean and improp- 
erly ventilated, whose foodstuffs are unpro- 
tected from flies and other insects, or whose 


clean hands the members of the Housewives’ 
League will hold a little conference with 
the proprietor. The shops that pass the 
test, will receive a certificate. To the 
credit of most grocery stores it may be said 





and hygienic lines. | 
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This All-Steel Train Saves 


a Business Day to California 












Ee 
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i) Monster ‘Mikado engines, reeling off the miles 
eth? on dustless double tracks, under the ceaseless pro- 
6,3 Choice of drawing tection of automatic electric block safety signals 

E E room or compart- 


Less than one per cent grade, few curves 
and only necessary stops— 


ments, which may 
be engaged en suite, 
and standard sleep- 
ing car berths. 











—Save a day for transcontinental travelers on 


Overland Limited 


the only daily extra fare train to California, the 
only exclusively first-class train to San Francisco. 

All steel, the Overland Limited is the finest 
train the Pullman Company can build. 


It is palatial in equipment, supreme in the 
quality of service offered. 
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Buffet-Club car, 
Dining Car, Obser- 
vation-Library car, 
bathing facilities, 
barber shop. 


Leaves Chicago every day at 7.00 p. m., arrives 
San Francisco 9.30 the morning of the third day 
only 64 hours and 30 minutes en route. 


Chicago & North Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific = 


The Overland Limited Book, describing this 
unique train briefly, is free on request, together 
with any specific information you may desire. 
Or we will send a representative to call and make 
arrangements for your trip. 


Special attention given to mail inquiries. Address 
Chicago or New York, asking for Overland 
Limited Book Number 62. 


J. B. DE FRIEST, Gen’l Eastern Agent, 
Pacific R-R., 287 Broadway Noe Wee 

W. G. NEIMYER, Gen'l Agent, South 
Compenn, 58'W. lackose Mink Cann 

H. A. GROSS, Gen’l Agent, Chicago & 
Western Ry., 148 S. Clark St. Citee vo 


Ticket Offices in All Principal Cities; Including Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago 


Ladies’ maids, 
vaiet, 
stenographer. 
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Roadbed a trans- 
continental boule- 
vard, smooth, 
dustless, solid 

as rock, 
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Protected every mile 
by automatic 

electric block 

safety signals. 



































25-YEAR GOLD CASE 


7} das FREE Ug a. 22 ie 


Now—during this Special Sale 


3 Books FREE 


/ want to send you my 3 
latest books-one s f 

The ramond 
ery, whereand 

































cut and market ; is is asple ndid time to buy a fine Watch. We 

Facts vs Bune" or ai would like to send you this 17-Jewel EL- 

rbout the Watch Busine GIN in hand-engraved 25-year gold case 
Aome and abroad, 


both at 
/ “els A Seed Watel 
an id Di rmond Cat 


Stephen Psesers .P res. buy it for $12.75. 
Not a 


NO MONEY DOWN We don't want 
Merely give us 


send us one cent. 
i on neeceenetnentemeieniienetealinaiainimeniinetinndale 
your name and address that we may send you this handsome watch on 


penny 

approval. If afier you receive it and want to keep it, thenwe ask you to 
pay_us 2 A MONTH If you don't want to keep it, 
ONLY s send it back at our expense. 
You assume no risk whatever, in dealing with us. You do not buy or 
pay one cent until we have placed the watch right in your hands for 
your decision. We ask mo security and no interest. No red tape 
—just common honesty among men. If this offer appeals to you 
write today for owr Big Free Watch and Diamond Book. 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., Dept. 1152, Kansas City, Mo. 


The House that Sel/s More Ligin Wat pr sete ¢ World. 


for your inspection. It sells regularly at 
$20.00. We save you nearly one-hal 
you answer this advertisement you. can 


you to 


kirmi 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Post vourself so that you can keep up with the times, and be able to converse intelli- 
gently with your friends. You need a copy of our ALMANAC, EN ve LOPE DIA AND 
ATLAS FOR 1914, a comprehensive compilation of the World's facts indispensable to 
the Student, the Professional Man, the Business Man, the Up-to-clate 
Farmer, the Housewife and an argument settler for the whole family 
The World's Facts in a Nutshell By a single reference to its 
pages you may save many hours of valuable time 













How Would You Like to Know al! about the Income Tax New 
Tariff law, Bryan's Jnternational Peace Plan. World's Twen 
ty-one Greatest Men, as selected by Anirew Carnegie; Pan 


ama-Pacific Exposition, Panama ¢ of Finger 
Prints, Electrical Progress, Fxplo 
ies, United States Government, State Pac “pr 
portant Dates in American History, All of these and a thousand 

and one other facts are to be found in this Up-to-date Hand Book 

Secure a copy of this work today, and you wil! have The Kev to 
the Current Knowledge of the Entire World yd Handy 
Almanac, Enerelopedia and Atlas for 1014 contains 240 pages, inc ted 
ing a carefully prepared index, and a number of pages « du ape in co'ore 


anal, History 














ALO! SVLIV ? VORIOZHONT WN TVAIN 








An Excellent New Year's Gift. Secure a copy yourse!f and 
send copies to vour friends, or let_us mail them for you 
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YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY as this is Just an introductory offer, 


_C.S.HAMMOND & COMPANY, 34 Church St., New York City. * 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly”’ 
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Mitchell Four 
5 Passengers—4 Cylinders 


at $1,595.00 


This car is built to please 


those persons who demand the high- 
class, low-cost car—people who want a family 
car that will measure up.to the grade in the 
city and keep going in the country. 


_ It is a stylish looking four 
__ cylinder car of 40 horse-power. 120 
inch wheel base and 36x41 inch tires. This 
means that every precaution has been taken to 
make you comfortable and give you all the 
speed and power you can ever use. 


The Mitchell Little Six, 


formerly known as the “Baby Six” 
will create a profound impression because of 
its splendid class, external beauty and the 
great amount of quality for the money, It is 
the one answer to the demand for a low-cost, 
high-power, six-cylinder car. ‘There is no car 
in existence at or near the price that will give 
such tremendous service and satisfaction. It 
is fully and modernly equipped and the equip- 
ment is included in the price of $1,895.00. 


Mitchell Models 


7-Passenger —6 Cylinder Touring Car—T-Head, Motor 
414x7", 144" Wheel Base, 37 x5" Tires a, 
2 or 5 Passenger—6 Cylinder T-Head Motor, 414 x7" or 6", 
132" Wheel Base, 36x 414" Tires - - + - - . 


2 or 5 Passenger—4 Cylinder T-Head Motor, 414 x7", 120" 


1,895 
Wheel Base, 36x4!5"Tires- - - , 


1,595 
Prices F. O. B. Racine 
Specifications —Mitchell Features—All Models 


~ Left Hand Drive; Center Control; Electric Self Starter and Generator; Electric 
= Lights Throughout: Speedometer; Rain Vision, Ventilating Two-Piece (built in) 
= Windshield; Electric Horn; Electric Magnetic Exploring Lamp; T-Head Fully 
Enclosed, Long Stroke Motor; Rayfield Carburetor; Tungsten Steel Valves; 
Gravity Gasoline Feed; Demountable Rims; Long Wheel Base; Roomy Stream 
Line Body; Timken Wheel Bearings; Full Floating Rear Axle; Big Tires; 











$2,350 





sore 


nye 


Luxurious Upholstering; Perfect Riding Qualities; Nickel Trimmings; Silk 
Mohair Top and “‘Jiffy’’ Quick Action Side Curtains. 


The Car You Ought to Have at the Price You Ought to Pay 
; - - 


ni 


= 9,99 g 






80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 
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Greatest Mail Service on Earth 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE, Leslie’s Weekly Bureau, 
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PROBABLY no other department of the 
United States Government comes into 
such immediate contact with every nephew 
| and niece of Uncle Sam as does the Post Office 
Department. From the figures presented to 
Congress in the first annual report of Post- 
master General Burleson, it is estimated that 
almost 19,000,000,000 items of mail were 
handled by this department in the past year. 
This represents an average of 190 pieces of 
mail for every man, woman, and child within 
the domains of the United States. Of this 
vast total, there were 12,635,856,360 dis- 
tributions and redistributions of mail made 
by postal clerks on mail cars in moving 
trains—the greatest railway mail service of 
its kind in the world. 




















COPYPIGNT HARRIGC & EWING 
Hon. ALBERT S. BURLESON 
Postmaster General of the United States. 





For this great undertaking Uncle Sam 
received, in the sale of stamps, stamped 
envelopes, and postal cards, $239,749,038.55 
with almost $10,000,000: more for second- 


more than $6,000,000 for third- and fourth- 
| class postage, and approximately $2,000,000 
|for various miscellaneous items and 
ceipts. The revenues for the year 


the money order business of Uncle Sam. 
| The total revenue reported by Postmaster 
|General Burleson was $266,619,525.65, 
which represents excess for 1913 of 





an 


totaled $262,067,541.33. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson claims this to be the first actual 
| surplus of the department in thirty years. 
The money spent by Uncle Sam on his 
| Post Office includes, as its largest item, 
the railroad transportation of mail, $47,- 
393,206.30. Compensation to assistant post- 
masters and _ post-office clerks totaled 
| $45,785,826.34. Rural delivery cost a little 
more than $45,000,000; city delivery some- 
thing more than $36,000,000; compensa- 
tion to postmasters, $29,000,000; railway 
}mail clerks, $23,000,000; star _ routes, 
$7,000,000, and so on down through a long 
list of expenditures that include everything 
from $200,000 worth of wrapping twine 
and $283,000 worth of mail bags. The 
manufacture of postage stamps cost $687,- 


t 


000, the manufacture of postal cards 
$272,000. Special delivery service cost 
$1,675,000. Mail transportation in Alaska 


is listed as a separate item at $231,000. 
An interesting table is included in the report 
showing the growth of the service from 
receipts of $280,804 and expenditures of 
$213,994 in 1800 up to the present service, 
almost a thousand times as large. 

The Postmaster General asks for the year 
beginning July 1, 1914, a total appropriation 
of $308,803,117, the main items being: Post- 
masters $30,750,000, clerks $44,470,000, let- 
ter carriers $40,675,000, railroad transporta- 
tion $56,115,000, railway mail service $30- 
930,347 and‘rural delivery $57,325,000. 

Postmaster General Burleson’s report 
devotes considerable attention to the re- 
markable growth of the young parcel-post 
service. During its first six months, approx- 
imately 300,000,000 parcels were handled 
and under the newest regulations increasing 
the weight limit and decreasing the charges, 
a much larger volume of business is expected. 
Nor is Postmaster General Burleson modest 
about this portion of the work of his de- 
partment. Concerning it he says: 

Parcel post reaches everywhere, whereas private 
expresses extend their operations only to profitable 
territory. Twenty millions of rural residents now 
have house to house delivery and collection of par- 
cels, a service formerly to be had only in cities and 
towns. The prodigious growth of this service will 
so increase revenues that from time to time further 
reduction of rates may be had and additiorfal in- 
| creases of weight limit of parcels authorized. 

The biggest complaint concerning this 
| rapid increase in parcel-post service comes 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘Leslie’s Weekly”’ 


Wyatt Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


class postage paid at the pound rate, a little | 


re- | 
also | 
include a little more than $5,000,000 from | 


$4,551,984.32 over the disbursements, which | 


from the railroads, which claim that they 
are not being adequately paid for the enor- 
mous increase in the service they must 
rendér to take care of this bulky business, 
And in fact, the only increase in their pay 
according to the report, has been a “‘re- 
adjustment”’ to certain companies, limited 
by Congress to a maximum increase of 5 
per cent. and totaling for the 300,000,000 
parcels carried in six months as well as for 
all to be carried in the next six months, 
an annual increase of only $1,682,360.19, 

In view of the addition to the weight 
limits of parcels, Postmaster General Bur- 
leson recommends that he be given per- 
mission to make further readjustments, 
There is little comfort, however, for the 
railroads which expect to get much from the 
proposed increases in their compensation. 
For Postmaster General Burleson argues at 
length that they are not entitled to receive 
from the government what they would re- 
ceive from private business enterprises, 
The report says: 





From a careful consideration of the subject it 
becomes evident that the carriage of the mails by 
| the railroad companies for the Government can not 
be considered as of the same character of service 
as that performed by them as common carriers for 


the reneral public. The railroads have received 
certain benetits from the States from which they 
derive their corporate existence, and their inters' ate 
commerce is subject to the regulation of the Federal 
| Government. Some of them have received sub- 
stantial aid from the Federal Government by grants 
| of lands and otherwise. They are dec by law 
| to be post roads. As mail carriers they are agencies 
of the Post Office Department and are performing a 
governmental function. 
he railroads may not deal with the Government 


as they would with a shipper who uses their faci! (‘cs 




















POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S HOME 

Imposing building at Washington from ° ( 

which the world’s greatest mail service 
is directed. 


as a common carrier for profit or for some special 
advantage. Furthermore, the general business 
which sustains a railroad is to a large extent de- ( 
pendent upon the mails and their certain and expedi- 
tious transportation, and the carriage of the mails 
by the railroad contributes to its prosperity to an 
extent and in a manner which does not obtain for * 
any other class of its business. From these and 
other considerations, it follows that rates for carry- 
ing the mails on railroads should be less than those 
which might be fixed for commercial business. 
The item of greatest political significance 
in the report is the portion dealing with 
the recommendation that the government | 
add both the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems of the country to the postal service. 1 
No figures are given of the cost of this stu- 
pendous undertaking. Nor is a suggestion 
made concerning the way in which the 
government could finance a monopoly so 
vast and so costly. The report merely says: 


A study of the constitutional purposes of the 
postal establishment leads to the conviction that I 








the Post Office Department should have con- 
trol over all_means of the communication of » 
intelligence. The first telegraph line in this coun- 
try was maintained and operated as a part of the 
postal service, and it is to be regretted that Con- t 
gress saw fit to relinquish this facility to private 
enterprise. The monopolistic nature of the tele- , 
graph business makes it of vital importance to the Z 
people that it be conducted by unselfish interests, 
and this can be accomplished only through Govern- \ 
ment ownership. 
Every argument in favor of the Government own- m 
ership of telegraph lines may be advanced with r 
oneal logic and force in favor of the Government f 
ownership of telephone lines. It has been com- 
petently decided that a telephone message and a P 
telegram are the same within the meaning of the ¢ 
laws governing the telegraph service, and there- * F 
fore it is believed that the statute enabling the | 
Government to acquire, upon the payment of an 
appraised valuation, the telegraph lines of the coun- } 
try, will enable the Government to acquire the 
telephonic network of the country. ’ a 
Another of the younger institutions of a 
the Post Office Department is the postal , I 
saving system. This also, according to the» i 
report, has proven most successful. The 1 
number of saving depositors on June 30, ‘ ‘ 
1913, Was 331,006 and their deposits totaled, C 
$33,818,870. In addition to this, $3,506,000 
worth of postal saving bonds had been sold a 
to depositors. The report recommends that, ( 
the limitations upon the size of postal saving y 
|accounts be increased so that depositors 7 
| may have balances of any amount although | t 
the interest is to be limited to payments on , 
| $1,000. | 
| 
: (Continued on page 46.) P 
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A Business Man for President 


By C. W. POST 


of Industries. 


NDUSTRY is the source of Prosperity 
and business men are the creators 
Industries produce things 


which can be turned into money. Farms 
produce wheat, corn and various products. 
Ranches produce cattle, horses, sheep, etc. 
Mines produce coal, iron and other metals. 


Sawmills produce 


lumber and _ factories 


blend the various products of the soil and 


I 


requires. 
n 


sroduce the thousands of things humanity 


Closely allied to these Prosperity 
,akers, are Railways, Steamship lines and 


great mercantile establishments which do 
not produce things but transport and deliver 


them into the hands of the people. 


Manual 


work is a very important part in producing 


hings but not in creating, so iron ore is an 
ssential in producing a locomotive, but 


does not create it. 


One way for a man to begin to be a Pros- 
‘rity Creator is to save money and either 


jut it in with others and thus form a com- 


pany or corporation, or start some produc- 


i 


i 


( 


( 


n 


Ww 


1 


i 


- 
il 
as theorists may proclaim); 


1 


( 


ontrol of their activities. 


industry on a small scale with such 
.vings as may be in hand. Money, saved 
stored energy, which can be released 
en used in industrial enterprises. Saved 
ney is ‘‘Capital” whether it be 50 cents 
$500,000—and is more or less feared and 


i-nounce#® by the unthrifty class whose 


nbers are not Prosperity Creators. 

There are thousands of manual workers 
» have the saving habit and as their 
‘ed up energy, in-the shape of money, 





they are in the class of Prosperity Makers 


dooms them to attack. Then follows the | 


war on manufacturers, who have helped. 
create prosperity and scatter it among 
workmen at the highest wages in the world. 

There has been a long-drawn-out attack 
on Railways, until some have been thrown 
into bankruptcy and many others have had 
their credit so seriously impaired that they 


are unable to secure money either to extend | 


their lines or to properly keep them up. 
Perhaps the clearest illustration of the trend 
of mind which marks the Wrecker is shown 
in the Federal Income Tax Law. 

A just law would exact no Federal income 
tax except upon surplus accumulated be- 
yond the living expenditures of the citizen. 
Thus if a man put away say $100 in savings, 
he might be taxed 1 per cent. equal to $1, 
while the heavy money maker who put away 
two millions of dollars would pay $20,000 
tax. Under the present income tax law, 


the man who has lived all his life in a pro- | 


fligate way, and has no property which 
brings him ih an income, is permitted to go 
free from tax, whereas a fellow workman, 
who perhaps made a start years ago equally 
with the profligate, but by reason of econ- 
omy and thrift now has income-produc- 
ing property, would be penalized for his 
thrift. 

We might, with good results, heavily in- 
crease the duty on liquors: brought from 
abroad, champagnes, dresses, hats, jewelry, 


ws, they frequently invest it in some}! diamonds, furs, automobiles, and a long 


ustry and thus pass out of the class of | list of articles strictly under the head of 


nual workers and into the class of manual! | luxuries, and thus secure large sums for 


nd mental working capitalists, and there- 
» Prosperity Creators. 
john and Jake work side by side as mould- 
on wages. 
istructed. They don’t create any wealth 
they only 
ake castings as directed by some mind in 
Suppose the 


owner made a mistake in his plans and the 
machine made up of these castings refused 


to work and-was thrown into scrap; 


so 


far neither of these workmen would have 


had been ‘studying over” 


a 


that 


created wealth.” 

John told the owner one day that he 
the machine 
nd believed he ‘‘could put in a device 
would make it work.” He “would 


make the drawings and show Jake how to 


help” him. 
Ce 
but, notice, Jake remained a manual worker, | officers. 


“All right, go ahead and you 


in have half the profits.” At it he went, 


creating’? nothing, while John supplied 


physical labor and added mental labor, or 
creative work. 
The machine was finished and worked. | for an interpretation of the meaning elastic 


otential wealth was thus stored in the 


machine, but it could not be released until 


«l 


nother factor took a hand. A salesman 


put in his ability, sold the machine, took 
his commission and turned the principal | 


oO 


ver to the owner. Of the $1,000—net 


profit—John got $500 and stepped up into 
the next class, becoming a manual and | 
mental working Capitalist. 


Thereupon John established a very small 


shop of his own and hired Jake as his only 
workman and began making machines con- 


taining his improvement. 
ands were addedand idle men put to work, 


h 


Shortly, more 


their wages going to clothe, feed and house 


families and scatter 


money among mer- 


chants, school teachers, doctors, carpenters 
and a variety of other workmen who made 
things these workers’ families required. | 


Here we 
and 


find John a Prosperity Creator 


due for attacks by the prosperity 


wreckers. 


develops a 
found in 


now consider what kind of mind 
Prosperity wrecker. It is 
men who cannot originate new 


Let us 


They make castings as} 





| 


{ 








| 
| 
| 


|of the private affairs of citizens. 


Government use. The French people, 
considered amongst the most thrifty and 
prosperous in the world, tax a number of 
small items, such as theater, steamship and 


| railway tickets, which in the aggregate 


produce large sums of money. We had in 
the United States during the Spanish War 
somewhat similar methods, which placed 
no particular burden on any individual, 
and yet produced many millions for govern- 
ment use. 

The present Income Tax is looked upon 
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as illegal and unconstitutional for the fol- | 


lowing reasons: First, it is made retroac- 
tive. Second, it is class legislation, and 
was enacted into law by politicians with the 
clearly defined purpose of pandering to 
certain classes in order to secure votes. 
Third, it exempts the President of the 
United States and some other Government 
The present occupant of the 
Chief Executive’s office hides behind a 
clause in the Constitution fixing the Presi- 
dent’s salary, but there is no justification 


enough to excuse him from paying for his 
hat, shoes, railway tickets or taxes, either 
on his property or income, if other citizens 
are required to pay. Fourth, it necessitates 
an inquisitorial and impertinent inspection 
Fifth, 
it encourages a sense of separation from a 
people’s government, an indifference and 
irresponsibility on the part of a class of 
citizens, and penalizes the thrift of another 
class. I have retained Ex-Senator Joseph 
W. Bailey to represent me before the United 
States Court to show the unconstitutionality 
of the law. 

Every sign points to the fact that we aré 
now in a period of depression and that 
Prosperity Makers are tired. Manufac- 
turers are gradually dismissing employees 
for lack of business. Some industries are 
going to Canada and abroad, and while 
there is plenty of money, its owners won't 
risk it in new enterprises and are loath to 
renew loans to establish industries because 
they are fearful of more destruction as a 
result of the long-continued attacks. Can- 


articles, or new industries and do not under- | didly I look for a period of liquidation and 


stand the Creative mind, and therefore,| hard times. 


knowing it has superior power, fear and | 
hate it. We find the wrecking mind either | 


asleep or active in very young men; 
anarchists and socialists; 


in 
in many college 


professors loaded with theories and deficient 


in actual experience; 


in some preachers; 


in some politicians, who cultivate the wreck- 
ing mind because they believe the majority 
of the voters are of the same mind. 


When this country was young and poor 


and Prosperity much wanted, the men with 
constructive minds were sought and induce- 
ments given them to start Prosperity. They | 
did, and built up the most prosperous coun- 


try on earth. 


Now we behold the advanc- 


ing army of destroyers, like the cloud of 
locusts in Biblical days. 


It has long been supposed that our farmer 


citizens work hard enough to bring forth 
from Mother Earth the things which help 
make Prosperity. But the very fact that 





Business men are whistling 
to keep up their courage, but there are more 
empty stores in our cities than I ever saw 
before and more crippled industries. Be- 
fore summer comes the work of the wreck- 
ers will be more plainly seen. Then men of 
affairs, Makers of Prosperity, gird up your 
loins, go to the polls and work as you never 
worked before to dump the wrecking type 
from power. 

I hope some day to see in the Presidential 
Chair a good clean, well-trained and ex- 
perienced Business man, a Prosperity Maker 
and one who knows how to hospitably en- 
tertain the goddess of Prosperity, when she 
chooses to call again. 


Tip for a ‘Waiter’ 


"THE man who always waits for the alarm 

clock to go off generally waits in life for 
some other things that might be secured by 
voluntary early rising.—Judge. 


JANUARY 8, 
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Why Man of To-day Is Only 
50 Per Cent. Efficient 


By WALTER GRIFFITH 


F one were to form an opinion from 
the number of helpful, inspiring and 
informing articles one sees in the 
public press and magazines, the pur- 
pose of which is to increase our effi- 
ciency, he must believe that the entire 
American Nation is striving for such 
an end— 

And this is so. 

The American Man because the 
race is swifter every day: competition 
is keener and the stronger the man the 
greater his capacity to win. The 
stronger the man the stronger his will 
and brain, and the greater his ability 
to match wits and win. The greater 
his confidence in himself the greater the 
confidence of other people in him: the 
keener his wit and the clearer his brain. 

The American Woman because she 








| 


must be competent to rear and manage | 


the family and home, and take all the 
thought and responsibility from the 
shoulders of the man whose present- 
day business burdens are all that he 
can carry. 

Now, what are we doing to secure 
that efficiency? 
of us much physically, but what is the 
trouble? 

We are not really efficient more than 
half the time. Half the time blue and 
worried—all the time nervous—some of 
the time really incapacitated by illness. 

There is a reason for this—a practi- 
cal reason, one that has been known to 
physicians for quite a period and will 
be known to the entire World ere long. 

That reason is that the human sys- 
tem does not, and will not, rid itself 
of all the waste which it accumulates 
under our present mode of living. No 
matter how regular we are, the food 
we eat and the sedentary lives we live 


| of 


Much mentally, some | 





(even though we do get some exercise) | 
make it impossible; just as impossible | not be thoroughly removed by drugs, 
as it is for the grate of a stove to rid} but even if it could the effect of these 
| drugs on the functions is very un- 

And the waste does to us exactly} natural, and if continued becomes a 
what the clinkers do to the stove;| periodical necessity. 


itself of clinkers. 


make the fire burn low and _ ineffi- 
ciently, until enough clinkers have ac- 
cumulated, and then prevent its burn- 
ing at all. 

It has been our habit, after this 
waste has reduced our efficiency about 
75 per cent., to drug ourselves; or 
after we have become 100 per cent. 
inefficient through illness, to still fur- 


ther attempt to rid ourselves of it in|same school, says: 


the same way—by drugging. 

If a clock is not cleaned once in a 
while it clogs up and stops; the same 
way with an engine because of the 
residue which it, in itself, accumulates. 
To clean the clock, you would not put 
acid on the parts, though you could 


through the colon, and, taking up by 
absorption the poisons in the waste 
which it contains, it distributes them 
throughout the system and weakens it 
so that we are subject to whatever dis- 
ease is most prevalent. 

The nature of the illness depends on 
our own little weaknesses and what we 
are the least able to resist. 

These facts are all scientifically cor- 
rect in every particular, and it has often 
surprised me that they are not more 
generally known and appreciated. All 
we have to do is to consider the treat- 
ment that we have received in illness 
to realize fully how it developed, and 
the methods used to remove it. 

So you see that not only is accumu- 
lated waste directly and constantly 
pulling down our efficiency by making 
our blood poor and our intellect dull 
our spirits low and our ambitions weak, 
but it is responsible through its weak- 
ening and infecting processes for a lisf 
illnesses that if catalogued here 
would seem almost unbelievable. 

It is the direct and immediate cause 
of that very expensive and dangerous 
complaint—appendicitis. 

If we can successfully eliminate the 
waste all our functions work properly 
and in accord—there are no poisons 
being taken up by the blood, so it is 
pure and imparts strength to every 
part of the body instead of weakness 
there is nothing to clog up the system 
and make us billious dull and nervously 
fearful. 

With everything working in perfect 
accord and without obstruction, our 
brains are clear, our entire physical 
being is competent to respond quickly 
to every requirement, and we are 100 
per cent. efficient. 

Now this waste that I speak of can- 


Note the opinions on drugging of 
two most eminent physicians: 

Prof. Alonzo Clark, M. D., of the 
New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, says: “All of our cura- 
tive agents are poisons, and as a con- 
sequence every dose diminishes the 
patient’s vitality.” 

Prof. Joseph M. Smith, M. D., of the 
**All medicines 
which enter the circulation poison the 
blood in the same manner as do the 
poisons that produce disease.” 

Now, the internal organism can be 
kept as sweet and pure and clean as 
the external and by the same natural, 





sane method—bathing. By the pro- 


probably find one that would do the! per system warm water can be in- 
work, nor to clean the engine would | troduced so that the colon is perfectly 
you force a cleaner through it that cleansed and kept pure. 


would injure its parts; yet that is the | 


process you employ when you drug the 
system to rid it of waste. 

You would clean your clock and en- 
gine with a harmless cleanser that 
Nature has provided, and you can do 
exactly the same for yourself, as I will 
demonstrate before I conclude. 

The reason that a physician’s first 
step in illness is to purge the system is 
that no medicine can take effect nor 
can the system work properly while 


There is no violence in this process— 
it seems to be just as normal and 
natural as washing one’s hands. 

Physicians are taking it up more 
widely and generally every day, and it 
seems as though everyone should be 
informed thoroughly on a _ practice 
which, though so rational and simple, 
is revolutionary in its accomplish- 
ments. This is rather a delicate sub- 
ject to write of exhaustively in the 
public press, but Chas. A. Tyrrell, 





the colen (large intestine) is clogged|M. D., has prepared an interesting 


up. 


If the colon were not clogged up | treatise on “Why Man of To-day Is 


the chances are 10 to 1 that you would! Only 50 per cent. Efficient,” which 


not have been ill at all. 


| treats the subject very exhaustively, 


It may take some time for the clog-| and which he will send without cost 


ging process to reach the stage where it! to any one addressing him at 


134 


produces real illness, but, no matter West 65th Street, New York, and men- 
how long it takes, while it is going on | tioning that they have read this article 
the functions are not working so as to| in LEsLiE’s. 


keep us up to “concert pitch.” Our 


Personally, I am enthusiastic on In- 


livers are sluggish, we are dull and! ternal Bathing because I have seen 


heavy—slight or severe headaches 


what it has done ir illness as well as in 


come on—our sleep does not rest us| health, and I believe that every per- 
—in short, we are about 50 per cent.|son who wishes to keep in as near a 


efficient. 


perfect condition as is humanly possi- 


And if this condition progresses to| ble should at least be informed on 


where real illness develops, it is impos- | this s*sbject; 


he will also probably 


sible to tell what form that illness will | learn something about himself which 





take, because 


he has never known through reading 


The blood is constantly circulating the little book to which I refer. (advt.) 
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CRUISES 


ORIENT—INDIA 


by S. S. Cleveland (17,000 tons) 
from New York, Jan. 15th, 1914. 
Through the Mediterranean, Suez 
Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean to 
Bombay and Colombo. _ Side trips* 
through India, Holy Land and Egypt. 
Stopping at_points in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Duration 93 days. Cost 

Oup. Including shore ercursions 
and necessary expenses. Excellent ac- 
commodations available at special 
rates for passage to Madeira, Italy 
and Egypt. 














WEST INDIES—PANAMA 
CANAL 


S. Victoria Luise (17,000 tons) 
January, February, March and 
Duration 16 to 27 days. Cost 
“$175 up. Also two 15-day Cruises 
New Orleans, February 28 and 
17. by S. S. Kronprirzessin 
Cecilie, $125 and up. Including side 
trip on the Canal. 





by S. 
during 















ATLAS SERVICE 









Weekly sailings to Cuba, Jamaica and 
the Pan ‘anal, Hayti, Colombia, 
Costa Ri agua, by new, fast 






1, ’ 
Twin-Screw Ste. amers, 







MEDITERRANEAN 
SERVICE 


by Steamships Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land. Ports of call: Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Naples and Genoa. NILE SERVIC 
by superb steamers of the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile Company. 












1915—Around the World, 
through Panama Canal 


From New York January 31, 

S. Cleveland (17,000 tons). 
cation 135 days. 
cluding shore trips 
expenses. 









and all necessary 
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Renendnetnes Line 
41-45 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
TRADE aOe O46 Ud Pat. OFF 





Is more than a liniment—it is a 
positive antiseptic and germicide. 











I les its efficiency and its uses. Absorbine, Jr., 
is es} ally eas for children’s hurts because it is so 
har | ind safe to use—imade of pure herbs and con- 
ins 0 ids or puisons, 

For Toothache. A few drops of Absorbine, Jr., 
r ed on the gums or applied on cotton to cavity will 
pro tae stop the aching But don’t let the relief from 
pain keep you from your dentist. 





Absorbine Jr., takes out sore- 


For Cuts. Bruises. 








ness, kills the ms, makes the part aseptically clean 

and pre otes ras vid healing 

For Sprains pe Swellings. It allays pain 
tly ; reduces inflammation and swelling 

$1 and § ) per bottle at dealers or delivered 






Send 10 cents for liberal trial bottle or pre 
eure regular size from your draggist todas. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 


20 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 






















Genuine “ Edwards.” 
Ready-made, fire-proof 
garages. Quickly set up 
any place. Direct-from- 
factory .prices — $49.50 
and up. 'Postal brings 
illustrated 64-page catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg.Co., 335-385 Eggleston Av., Cincinnati,O. 
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The baie School & Cartooning 
1445 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 








Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 
urkeys. Hardy, n erp 
@@ 56 BREEDS Tarkevs.” Haray. norsi 
raised, pure bred, of finest plumage. —. 
eggs and incubators at lowest prices, 
ica’s greatest poultry farm. Send 4c for large, 
fine 19th Annual Catalog and Poultry Book. 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., BOX8S0 MANKATO, MINN. 
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Not a ‘cross-country race, but a light car demonstrating its amphibious qualities. 


Column=® 


Motor Department 


otorists’ 


Conducted by H. W. 


SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks and delivery wagons, motorcycles, 
motor boats, accessories, routes or State laws can obtain it by writing to the Motor Depart- 
ment, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


POPULARITY OF THE 


AMILIAR a sight as is the automobile, 


AUTOMOBILE SHOWS | 


Motor Car Shows nevertheless seem to excite 


as great an interest as ever among both present and prospective owners, as well as 


among dealers. 


The ‘‘Show Season” 
as the center of motor car activities. 
24th, by the Chicago Exhibition. 


by the Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
car and accessory manufacturers in this country. 
national motor car exhibits, for, although the two dozen or so other shows to be held in the 
larger cities will present many of the new models, these are managed entirely by local trade 
associations, having no connection with the national organization. 
The New York Show, now in progress, is concentrated in one building—the Grand Cen- 
' tral Palace—in which the second show was held last year. 
floor, however, 50,000 square feet have been added to the exhibition space. 
dred and sixty separate manufacturers have taken advantage of this enlarged space to 
Of this number, seventy-two are exhibiting com- 
| plete cars, while the products of twelve motorcycle and three cycle-car makers are to be 
| counted among the interesting sights. 
annual Motor Car Shows, they serve less of a real necessity than ever. 
found its way to every hamlet and there is scarcely a section without its representative of 
Here the new models may be seen long before the date of their 
appearance at the Show and in consequence, but few purchasers feel it necessary to wait 
until ‘Show Time” before making their final selection of a car. 
motor car exhibitions, however, will probably be maintained for years to come. 


show their new models or accessories. 


But, 


some leading automobile. 


There is always something new to be seen, and the exhibits of the | 
many manufacturers serve as a positive evidence of the fulfillment of the promises that 
they have made previously in published announcements. 

has indeed started, and the present week marks New York’s turn 
This will be followed for a week, beginning January 
Both the New York and Chicago exhibits are managed 


an organization that comprises the leading 
These two shows are in reality the only 


By the addition of a fourth 
Three, hun- 


regardless of the increasing popularity of the 
The motor car has 


The prestige of the large 





Questions of General Interest 


State Aid for Roads 

T. L. F., Ind: 
ments m ‘the various states aiding the Good Roads 
Campaign? 

The increase in the number of states that 
have turned their attention toward good 
roads since 1904, is quite satisfactory. In 
that year, there were but thirteen that had 
contributed out of the general fund a 
total of about $2,500,000. In 1912 thirty- 
five states had fallen into line in the good 


roads movement, and had _ contributed 
from their treasuries a total of nearly 
| $45,000,000. 


Glycerine in the Radiator 


T. G. T., New York: ‘I have heard several 


| times that glycerine makes a good anti-freezing 
mixture during this cold weather.’ 


Glycerine may be used, but its high price 
and the odor given off by it after it has been 
exposed to the heat of the motor, make it 
rather unpopular among the majority of 
drivers. Turthermore, if a sufficient amount | 
is used to bring the freezing point of the mix- 
ture low enough for exceedingly cold weather 
the glycerine will attack the rubber hose con- 
nections and will cause trouble in this direc- | 
tion. 


Race Prizes 


R. M. B., lowa: ‘What is the amount to be 
given away in prizes in the leading races during 
the coming year? 

It is estimated that the eleven leading 
races to be held during 1914 will offer an 
aggregate of nearly $200,000 in prizes. 
The Indianapolis Speedway Race leads the 
list with $50,000 in prizes; and this is fol- 
lowed by Seattle, with $30,000; Sioux City 
with $25,000; the Vanderbilt and Grand 
Prize $16,000, and so on down the list. Of 
course, this prize money in each case is 
distributed among the first eight or ten 
leaders, depending upon the number of 
entries. 


“To what extent are the govern- | 


Pinning the Piston Rings 


{. G. T., Mass: ‘* While dismounting my motor- 
cycle for its winter overhauling recently, I found 
that the piston rings in the forward cylinder had 
moved around so that the slits were in line. ‘o 
this condition I attribute the loss in compression in 
this cylinder that I had noticed before dismounting 
the motor. How may this trouble be prevented?” 


The condition that you state you found in 
your motor, is a fairly common one, and 
would naturally be the cause of a lack ot | 
compression in your cylinder, inasmuch as 
an easy escape for the charge is afforded 
through the grooves between the ends of the | 
two rings. These grooves should be on} 





opposite sides of the cylinders. The rings 
may be held in place by drilling a small 
hole in the slit and therein driving a small 
| pin, that should be cut off flush with the 
surface of the piston. This will prevent the 
travel of the ends of the ring beyond this 
point. 


Determining Horse Power 

W. C. F., Ohio: ‘‘ What is the simplest method 
of determining the horse power of a motor car, 
when only the bore and stroke are known? 

The generally accepted formula for de- 

ae motor horse power is known as 

e S. A. E. formula. This states that the 

odo developed by any one cylinder of a 
| four -cycle motor is equal to the square of 
the bore in inches, divided by 2.5. This | 
formula assumes a piston speed of 1000 feet | = 
per minute, and therefore does not directly 
take into consideration the length of the 
stroke. A motor having a six-inch stroke, 
running at 1000 revolutions per minute, 
would naturally cover 1000 feet of cylinder 
surface during one minute. Modern de- 
sign, however, has served so to improve the 
gasoline motors, that powers obtained by 
them are somewhat in excess of the results | 
derived from this formula. Under the} 
most favorable conditions, some of the best 
designed motors can deliver from 50 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. power above their 
normal rating. 
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Automobile business growing 












fast Enormous field for tire re- 
Pairing. 
Each Auto Sold Means More 







Tires to Menc 
Dunec‘ures and blowouts are common. Tires 
necd retreading and vulcanizing. Something 
going wrong all the time. 
= housands forced to 
buy new tires be- 
cause they can't 
get oid ones fix- 
ed. Think of 
the old bicy- 
cle days, re- 
pair shops on 
every corner 
—all making 
money. Autos 





































ten 
and better. 
of Haywood Tire Re- 
pair Plants are making big 
money. Amanwho bought 
a plant September, 1911, 
has cleared 


necessary. You learn quick. 
Simply follow directions. Busi- 
ness comes fast and easy. 
Repair Tires at Home 
young men!—repair father’s 
tires—get the money he pays 
garage man. Get the neigh- 
bors’ work. Auto owners— 
repair your own tires—save 
money—have outfits for home use. Any 
how investigate. Send today for catalog 
explaining wonderful money making possi- 
bilities in this fierd. 
HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT CO 
€63 Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
















Roses, I Plants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., 
by mail, post- 
paid. Safe ar- 
rival and satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 60 years 
i of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of 
carloads of 
Fruit and Or- 
namental 

. Trees. 1,200 
acres, 60 in hardy roses—none better grown, 46 
greenhouses Of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


192-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 151, Painesville,Ohio 


10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a = 
2 deposit, fr rs 4 prepaid. DON 

?AY A CENT if you are not cae 
fied after using the bicycle 10 days. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 

of tires from any- 

one at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our «Acard 
and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost yo 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster- Brake, rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at hal/ usual prices. 


Mead GyeleGe.! Co. Bent. W174, Chicago 






to 


selling our new unequalled gasoline 
table and hanging lamp for light- 
ing city and rural homes, stores, 
halls,churches, Most pwerfal light 
known. ABSOLUTEL 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many times 
cheaper than gasor electricity. Guar- 
anteed five years. Everyone a possi- 
ble customer. No os aa oa neces- 
sary. weg territory free. 

ay. 
SUNSHINE. SAFETY LAMP co. 
1425 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


AGENTS: $40 A 


Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Guaranteed for one year, Must wear 12 
months or replaced free. Agents having 
wonderful success. H. W. Price sold 60 
boxes in 12 hours. Mrs. Fields 109 pairs on 
one street. G. W. Noble made $35 in one 
day. Sworn proof. Sold only through 
agents. Not for sale in stores. A hos- 
iery proposition that beats them all. 
Big money sure. A chance of a 
lifetime. Write quick for terms 
and samples. 


THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
8614 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
. BANISH THAT taal sae§ 
@e 

































by using ACHFELDT’S 
PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back, 
if not as represented. Send out- 
line of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
i particulars and advice free in plain envelope. 


mM. AcHFELOT, Foot Specialist, Room 242, 163 W. 23d St., New York 
WHITE 


Vartey GEMS 


LOOK LIKE DIAMONDS 
Stand acid and fire diamond 
test. So has they easily scratc 
a file and ILL CUT GLASS. 
Brilliancy guaranteed 25 years. Mounted 
in 14k solid gold diamond mountings. 
See them fefore paying. Will send you any style 
ring, pin or stud for examination—all charges prepaid. 
No money in advance. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Write today for free catalog. ab 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 719 Wulsin Bidg., Indianapelis 
AGENTS: =: $1500 
on a Year 
largest makers of transparent handled knives 
and razors for proof. A postal card will do, 


show oe 
paying canvassing business in the 
ites. 
TY CUTLERY CO., 38 Bar St., CANTON, OHIO 
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LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


In the World of Womankind | 


Written for Leslie’s by KATE UPSON CLARK 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This de 


tment will be devoted to the use and the profit, and espe- 


cially to the pleasure, of girls,—all kinds of girls, rich and poor, plain and pretty, gay 


and grave, 


ment upon it, approving or disapproving as they see fit. Their 


wise and otherwise,—and they are invited to read it, contribute to it and com- 


letters will always be care- 


fully read and considered. They can reach Mrs. Clark quickly by addressing her care of 


Women’s Department, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Corre- 


spondents are requested to give their names and addresses, not for publication, but 
as a token of good faith. 





A new opponent of the 
“higher education”’ of 
women has appeared 
in Prof. Pembrey, 
‘biologist and lecturer 
on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital, London.” 
He says that women are getting to know so | 
much that they are fitted to fill, and do fill, 
places which might be filled by men. This 
crowds out the men, and that is too bad! 
Well, Mr. Professor, if those girls were not 
paying their own way, some man, father or 
brother probably, would have to be paying 
Do you want to rob Peter to pay Paul? 
He says that they are so independent 
hat they do not marry. Now, Mr. Pro- 
fessor, that is not why they do not marry. 
\lost of them want to, but the boys do not 
ask them. ‘‘Well,”’ you say, “the girls 
re so extravagant that the boys do not 
dare to ask them.” Nonsense. It is 
true that there have been extravagant 
omen, who have ruined their husbands; 
but most of us can point out two extrava- 
gint men for every such woman that we 
know. It is generally the wife and mother 
who goes without, and pares down the fam- 
ily expenses to the lowest point. Isn’t it 
largely because the young men hate to give 
l 
I 


TOO MUCH 
EDUCATION 











. 


| 


» certain bachelor luxuries that they are 

t asking the girls to marry them? 

Another reason why the boys hesitate 
about marrying is, the wise professor thinks, 
because the modern girl cannot cook nor 
‘keep house.’”’ Nonsense again! It is 





true that there are girls who merit this 
blame; but they are seldom the ‘‘educated”’ 
girls. Nearly every girls’ school and col-| 
lege has its ‘domestic science" department. | 
The tumult of the last twenty years on this 
matter is raising up a generation of girls 
who are, on the whole more accomplished 
in cooking and housekeeping than their 
mothers were at their age. 

Prof. Pembrey thinks that education 
unfits women for motherhood! Here he is 
soberly maintaining in this age of the world 
that an ignorant mother is better than an 
educated one! This man does not seem to 
know that the bearing of the children is the 
least part of a mother’s responsibility, mor- 
ally speaking. It is their bringing up which 
is ‘the rub.””. To do that right requires 
all the education that a woman can get. 

He thinks that study is ‘‘bad for the 
health of girls.” More nonsense. If girls 
could wear as free and comfortable a cos- 
tume as their brothers wear, they would be 
as well as boys. If the Professor really 
wants to promote motherhood, let him turn 
his attention to this same costume, which is 
utterly anti-maternal, weakening the mus- 
cles and bloodvessels most necessary for 
successful motherhood, and _ tending to 
displace and distort all the internal organs. 

Don't be worried, girls, by this man’s 
talk. Get all the education that you can. 
You will need it wherever your lot is cast, 
and most of all if you become the mothers 
of large families of bright, healthy, strong- | 
willed and strong-minded boys and girls. | 








One needs some- | 
times to be re} 
minded of an old, | 
old truth. There | 

can scarcely be! 
a mother of even a little or no education, 
who does not know that music charms and 
soothes; and yet a certain mother living 
within the borders of what is supposed to be 
one of our most highly civilized communi- 
ties, forgot it. She has a little son of four 
years, who has distressed her by his ner- 
vousness and irritability ever since he was 
born. She is not given to much singing, 
but one day, some months ago, without 
much though upon the subject, she began to 
sing while he was in one of the worst of his 
frequent ‘“‘tantrums.”’ 
he began to listen, soon stopped crying | 
entirely, and presently dropped quietly to | 
sleep. Since then she has tried the “ music- 
cure” upon him whenever he becomes con- 
trary and unreasonable, and almost in- 
variably it subdues and pacifies him. Now 
she is taking vocal lessons! 

Several times within the last dozen years 
stories have been circulated about the effect 
of Madame Schumann-Heink’s voice upon 
crying babies. That kindest of prima don- 
nas, is said to take from their despairing 
mothers’ arms crying children in hotels| 
and cars, and with a few strains of one of | 


MUSIC 
HATH CHARMS 

















To her surprise, | | 


her marvelous “Lullabies,” heal their | 
wounded hearts and put them to sleep,— | 
all the windows and doors in the vicinity | 
opening softly and filling with rapt listeners | 
meantime. 





Why can we never get | 
fishballs that are really 
good, at any hotel or 
restaurant? Order “ fish- 
balls’’ at any such place, and a sticky, 
greasy mass is served you, which is more 
than likely to be too salty to eat, or full 
of tough fibrous bits, or utterly taste- 
less, or not properly mixed,—or any one or | 
a dozen of other faulty things. Now good 
fishballs can be cooked easily, and here is | 
a good rule for fishballs. It is Mrs. Mary | 
J. Lincoln’s. She is one of the best cooks 
in the world: 

Take one cup of raw fish, one pint of 
potatoes, one teaspoon butter, one egg, 
well-beaten, one-quarter saltspoon pepper, 
and, if needed, a little more salt. Wash 
the fish, pick in half-inch pieces, and free 
it from bones. Pare the potatoes, and cut 
in quarters. Put the potatoes and fish in 
a stew-pan and cover with boiling water. 
Boil twenty-five minutes, or until the po- 
tatoes are soft. Do not let them boil 
long enough to become soggy. Drain off 
all the water; mash and beat the fish and 
potatoes till very light. Add the butter | 
and pepper, and when slightly cooled, add 
the egg and more salt, if needed. Shape 
in a tablespoon without smoothing much, 
slip them off into a frying-basket, and fry 
in smoking hot lard one minute. Fry only 
five at a time, as more will cool the fat. 
The lard should be hot enough to brown a | 
piece of bread while you count forty. Drain | 
on soft paper. | 

Mix while potatoes and fish are hot. 
If you wish to prepare them the night be- 
fore, omit the egg, and in the morning warm 
the fish and potato in a double boiler, then 
add the egg. Keep the fish in a bowl of 
cold water while picking it apart, and it 
will need no further soaking. Never chop 


salt fish. 


FISHBALLS 
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“‘T mean to write a sermon 
on this text sometime,” 
said the prettiest woman 
in the group. ‘‘We are | 
all going crazy nowadays 
over novelty,—new fashions, new inven- 
tions, seeing new places,—but I tell you the 
old things are half the time better,—the 
old friends, always, the good old furniture, 
which is so often discarded for newer pat- 
terns not half so really nice. And I love 
a good old dress that I am used to and that 
has become a sort of a part of me. And 
old shoes. Is there anything on earth quite 
so comfortable and delightful as a pair of 
soft, flexible old shoes?” 


THE OLD 
IS BETTER 














As one travels 
about the country, 
it is astonishing to 
find what different 
customs prevail in 
different towns. Find out about the etiquette 
of cards and invitations and so on before 
you do anything with them in a strange 
city. In one place, a visiting card sent 
at once acknowledges a wedding announce- 
ment. In another,“you would be thought 
highly unsophisticated or out of your mind, 
if you sent any card at all. In some towns, 
one finger-bowl serves for two or three | 
persons, in others, that arrangement would l 
be considered improper. 


HOW ETIQUETTE 
VARIES 














Inquiries, Answers and Com- | 
ments 


To Agnes B. If you will send your full address. 
a personal reply will be sent you. 

To J.D. (Terre Haute): Your letter is interest- 
ing, and shall be forwarded to the proper persons. 
Be patient and help will come. 

To I. W. R. (Louisiana): Your poem is not 
of a kind to be successful if issued as a popular 
song. Why not find some old tune which fits 
the words, and use it for the intimate circle to which 
the verses are best adapted? We cannot under- 
take to help you in selling curios. 

To‘ Lonesome”: A girl who has been as unhappy 
as ‘‘Lonesome"’ is has succeeded in making friends 
and gaining the love of her classmates, and if ‘‘ Lone- 
some"’ is willing that her address shall be forwarded 
to this friend, who is a genuine Lg School girl 
of New York, we will forward it. Will ‘‘ Lonesome” 
please to tell us if she is willing? 

Thanks to Lesute’s: We warmly appreciate 
your interest in Silver Bay. We are trying to do 
work there which shall help the college-women to 
meet in a sane and sensible way the many problems 
which face them, and we shall be happy to have 
ne journal represented at our next conference in 
n June.—Louise W. Brooks, Student Executive. 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 


| 66 bd ” 
| exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and le mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum eo 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











$175 
Rothschild & Company 


Meister Pianos. 


Dept. 56Y 





3 Years to Pay s2.ts1 Meister Piano 


30 Days’ Free Trial PReratt 


You are not asked to deposit, or pay or advance a cent in any way 
until you write us and say that the 1] { 
and you wish to keep it. 


$1 a Week or *5 a Month 


No Interest On Payments 


No cash payment down. 
and scarf free. 
and we guarantee you a saving of $100. 


Send now for our beautiful Free Catalog which shows eight styles of 
Our resources 


Pay the 


EISTER is entirely satisfactory 
Then these are the terms of sale: 


No extras of any kind. Piano stool 
Sold direct from the maker to you 


exceed $ 4,000,000. 


Chicago, Illinois 













Your choice of representative instruments from 
the leading foreign violin makers, Strictly hand made and far 
superior to the average old violins sold at 4 times price, 

Ww for the superb Lewis catalog 
WRITE TODAY of high grade instruments 
trop and postpaid. Of value to everyone interested 
high grade instruments, Get your choice of our 
superb instruments on a free trial in your home, 


Wm. C.Lewis & Son, (Est. 1869) 
225 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GUR SPECIALTIES; Imported wood- 
varnishes and tools for wiolin makers. 


S&. High Grade Violins 30 Days’ FreeTria 











LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly, candidly, interest- 
ingly the inside of public affairs--free to 
—- the truth and champion the cause 
of true democracy and equal rights. 
Regular subscription price, $1.00 per 
year. We will send you La Foilette’s 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 
if you will send us the names of five per- 
sons interested in the progressive cause. 
La Follette’s Weekly, Dept. 4 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 











Game Laws In Brief. 


section. 
goods dealer or bookman. 


Price Twenty-Five Cents. 


127 Franklin Street 





GAME LAWS anp 


Sportsmen’s Handbook 


Published by Forest and Stream Compiled by 
WILLIAM GEORGE BEECROFT, 
Containing Game and Fish Laws of UNITED STATES 
and CANADA arranged so comprehensively as to en- 
able everrthe novice to know at a glance just where he is at. ; 

Indispensable information for sportsmen, such as care of shooting dogs, backwoods surgery, 
camp equipment, notes for fishermen, hints for sportsmen and innumerable other things con- 
cerning rod and gun, together with the best places for shooting and fishing with guides in each 
As the first edition will be only 10,000 copies, order now, direct or from your sporting 


Bound in Waterproof, durable cover 
4 Book for Every Sportsman's Library 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


Editor 


New York City 








In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly”’ 
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LESLIE’S 


$1010 


suv a 5% 
MUNICIPAL BOND 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax) 
issued by a City of 400,000 Population 


You are assured safety of principal, an income 
of $50 yearly and a ready market whenever 
you wish to sell. 
Bonds of this City are 
banks in New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, etc. 
There are definite reasons why the City will 
grow in commercial importance and its securities 
increase in value. 

Send for Offering No. J-62 
report need be made to the Govern- 
ment respecting ownership of or income 


from these bonds. Coupons collected with- 
out filing declaration. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 


Philadelphia Buffalo 
London, Eng. Baltimore 












owned by Savings 


No 


Chicago 
Boston 





On a Scale Up 


A good method of ensuring the 
sale of too shares at about the 
price you desire is to put in orders 
to sell 25-share lots on a scale up. 


Send for Booklet D. ‘‘Odd Lot Trading.’’ 


john Muir &(. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY. 
Uptown Ojfice—42d St. and Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 














Thrifty Men and Women 


BUY 


$100 BONDS 


For $10 down and $5 a month you can buy a Rail- 
road, City, State, Public Utility or Industrial Gold 
Bond to net from 4% toover 7°. Under our plan of 


Partial Payment Purchases 


you can buy one or more dividend bearing stocks or 
bonds, receiving the income while paying for the se- 
curities, which we agree to carry through all market 
juctuations. 
No better way to keep your surplus well invested 


‘ 


and earning income for you, from 4% to over 7%. 
Write for $100 Bond Booklet, No. 25 


Sheldon & Sheldon: 


32 Broadway New York 











REDEEMABLE 67 CERTIFICATES 


We will accept limited sums to each subscriber tn our 
issue of six per cent. dividend bearing certificates run- 
ning four years and payable semi-annually as per the 
eight dividend coupons attached thereto, redeemable 
before maturity on thirty days’ notice. These certi- 
ficates are secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate worth three times the amount of loans, 
which securities, accordinz to our State Statutes and 
Charter, are non-negotiable and must be held in our 
vaults until redeemed by the borrowers. Complete 
details will be given cheerfully on appiication to the 
undersigned. Established in 1893. Surplus and 
undivided profits over $225,000. 00 and assets 
over $1,.950,000.00 


E. E. LEVENS, Secretary, 


Farm & Home Savings & Loan Association 
Nevada, Missouri 











OIL 


As a fuel is now an important factor in Land 
and Sea transportation. 

The United States controls 60% of the 
world’s oil supply, 


Investments 
made now in 


Standard Oil Stocks 


will return from 8% to 12% 
Our Standard Oil Booklet 
will be sent on request. 


J. HATHAWAY POPE & CO. 


Tel. 3970 Rector 20 Broad St., N. Y 








(“The Bache Review” | 


The Weekly Financial Review of J. S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 


ested. 
Advice to individual investors given on request. 
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SEEKING JUSTICE FOR THE RAILROADS 


Committee of railroad magnates ongetnted to present to the Interstate Commerce Com- 

oads for permission to increase their freight rates 
The object of this increase is to enable the transportation lines to make additional 
improvements demanded by the public, and to meet enhanced current expenses due to 
advancing the wages of employees and to interest payments on improvement outlays. 
Left to right, Samuel Rea, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad; W. C. Brown, former 
President of the New York Central; ay «sat President of the Baitimore & Ohio 

ailroa 


a the plea of the Eastern rai 
_ 





| 


| Nortice.—Subscribers to Lesiie’s WEEKLY at 
| the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, NewYork, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are placed on what is known as *Jasper's 
Preferred List,”’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
|mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 
remit directly to the office of Lesi1e-JupGe Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion agency. No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
| treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
| should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘Jasper,’’ Financial Editor, Les.iz's 
| WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WISE man is President Wilson. He may 
be only an inexperienced college pro- 
fessor, but he knows which way the political 
wind blows without throwing up his hat or 
a feather to find out. 

The people have a voice and they can 
make it heard. I have begged my readers 
to make their voices heard at Washington 
by writing to their members of Congress in 
| opposition to a further continuance of trust 
| busting and railroad smashing policies. 

I have repeatedly said that one reassuring 
word from President Wilson would relieve 
the business depression, quicken the pulses 
of industry, help to keep the shops open and 
wages on a high plane and give a new hope 
to Wall Street. That word has been spoken 
and if President Wilson follows it up by 
deeds as well as words, most of the evils we 
have feared, with the incoming of the New 
Year, will be lessened or forgotten. 

Uncertainty has its terrors not only for 
bankers and business men, but also for 
farmers and every class of workingmen. 
We are all happiest when we know that we 
are assured of an income, of good work 
and wages and the full dinner pail. We 
have had too many dark days and if Presi- 
dent Wilson has let in theesunlight by his re- 
assuring word to the business men of this 
country, he will deserve the gratitude of a 
great nation. 

No one denies that the closing months of 
1913 were far from auspicious. The slowing 
down of industries, the discharge of em- 
ployees in mill districts and by railroads that 
were compelled to cut their expenses to the 
bone were all followed by rumors of cuts in 
wages. I dread nothing more than a 
reduction in the wages of American working- 
men. 

When they are busy and well paid, they 
keep the shopkeepers busy and that means 
that the factories are at work and that the 
producers of raw materials have a profitable 
market. The dinner pail is thus linked with 
the farm and the factory. Demagogues will 
promise the people anything and apparently 
some of the people are ready to believe 
anything that they may hear, but the dema- 
gogues promised too much and the people 
found it out. They discovered that a policy 
of trust busting, railroad smashing and bank 
breaking meant the closing of the shop and 
the opening of the soup house. 

Hence the protests from tens of thousands 
of employees of the Steel Corporation 
against’ the effort to destroy that great or- 
ganization of capital and labor. Hence the 
petitions of Chambers of Commerce and 
shippers in favor of a slight increase of 
railroad freight rates and hence more recent- 
ly a petition of 5,000 employees of the Na- 
tional Tube Company presented in the 





| 


Senate at Washington by Senator Burton 
protesting against the Government’s suit 
to dissolve the United States Steel Cor- 


| poration. 
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MUFPETE STUD 0» M LFECT 


I speak of these things because I wish to 
impress upon my readers the fact that they 
can wield a powerful influence if they will 
only seek to emphasize it and now I propose 
to tell them how to do it. Let them do 
‘what others have done so successfully, that 
is organize in solid ranks to protect their 
own interests. 

The railroads of this country are owned by 
a million stockholders and the industrial 
corporations are owned by three quarters of 
a million shareholders. Mr. Herbert A. 
Scheftel recently introduced a resolution in 
the New York Chamber of Commerce in 
favor of the formation of an association of 
security holders of corporations to insist 
upon a constructive instead of destructive 
policy by our lawmakers. He says truth- 
fully: ‘‘The very knowledge that such an 
association is in existence would make those 
who had been active in the advancement of 
unjust laws against business, hesitate be- 
fore advocating measures of a hostile na- 
ture.” 

He makes the further point, which is a 
good one, that such a union of stockholders 
will help safeguard the investor against un- 
wise and extravagant management in cor- 
porate affairs. 

I ask every reader of this department to 
join in this movement and to that end I 
have drawn a convenient form of coupon 
which can be cut out or copied and sent to 
me by those who wish to join, without any 
expense and to their own advantage, in the 
movement to organize the stockholders of 
our corporations for self-defense and protec- 
tion. This coupon will be found at the end 
of this department this week. I cordially 
invite every reader to join with me in making 
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Safe 6% 
January 
Investments 


In purchasing first mortgage 6% 
bonds of us, investors are selecting 
securities whose safety has been tested 
and tried by an experience of 32 years, 
during which time no investor has ever 
lost a dollar of principal or interest 
on any bond or mortgage sold by this House. 








These bonds are issued in denomina- 





tions of $100, $500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


Write for the Investors’ Magazine and 
Circular No. 557A 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1682 Z 
STRAUS BLDG. ONE WALL ST, 
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Your Money Will Earn 7% & 8% 


invested in first mortgages in Oklahoma 
City improved real estate. We have never 
ofan aloss. Interest paid promptly. Valuc 
f property three times amount of loan 
Write for free klet describing our busi- 
ness and list of loans. We have loans of 
$150.00 to $10,000.00. 


Aurelius-Swanson Co. 
28 State Nat. Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











For 36 years we salen been paying our customers t):¢ 
highest returns consistent with conservative metic 
Virst mortgage loans of $200 and up which 
can recommend after the most thorough pers« 
investigation lease ask for Loan List No. ¥ 
225 Certifieates of Deposit also for saving investo;s, 


AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER 
$ 1 = 





16, TAS, 


You will never enjoy the 
full luxury ofa _ perfect 
safety razor shave until 
you try the ZigZag. Puisa 
perfect edge on every 
standard make of safety 
razor blade. A dollar in- 
vested in theZigZag makes ? 
every shave comfortable, 
and pays for itself ina very 
short time. Simple, com- 
pact, light; lasts for years. 
Get a ZigZag today, and you 
will thank us after every 
shave. At your dealer, or 
sent prepaid for $1.00, com- 
plete with Strop. 


’ ZIGZAG SALE: SALES co., 104 Union ion St., Plymouth, Mich 
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STUDY drawing at home hier! 
Expert Faculty e have —_ 
students in every part of the world. Turn 
your Talent into peney. Our Sindente 
are fillin ih os ears 
sgrate I t ing. Endorsed ed by 1} hig! i cetnorittes. 
18 Decent in Commeroial and IMustrative Drawing 
Teachers’ Normal andApplied Art, Profit or Culture 
Thoroughly Equipped Residence School. 
Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Students 


Private Water Supply Plant Supply Plants 
Sewage Disposal Plants - 
Home Power Plants 


Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 


Gasoline Engines 
Bulletin cn Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY: CO. 


New York City 


Pumping Machinety 


Kewanee, Ills Chicago 








a fight at once for fair play and a square 
deal for those who have money invested, | 
whether it be a large or small amount. 
Signers can give the name of the corporations 
of which they hold stocks or bonds if they de- 
sire to do so but it is not necessary. 

The sharp advance in the stock market fol- 
lowing the President’s words of reassurance 
to the business men of the country and the 
intimation that the Attorney General was 
favorable to an amicable settlement of suits 
against the corporations that indicated 
willingness to readjust their affairs in 
conformity with the ,Government’s re- | 
quirements, was a noticeable incident of the 
holiday week. The market was strength- 
ened also by the general expectation that 
the Banking Bill had been stripped of some | 
of its most objectionable features. The 
short interest in the market was large and 
its haste to cover by the purchase of stocks 
emphasized the advance. 

Those who believe that the new banking | 
bill will substantially advance the stock mar- | 
ket should bear in mind that the new law | 
does not go into effect at once. It will) 
become operative only after the Organiza- 
tion Committee, consisting of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency have 
drafted a plan of operation. This may 
require considerable time. The President 
must name the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board which is not an easy task. 

But the outlook is greatly improved ‘by 
the passage of a currency law calculated to 
prevent such sudden panics as we have had 
at intervals of about twenty years and the 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


(Continued from page 44) 


last of which, in 1907, might have been 
avoided with a proper system of protection 
for our credits. 

I advise my readers who have a good profit 
on a rising market, to avail themselves of it 
and to be prepared to purchase on any 
sharp recession. It would not be well to 
sell on an advance of a point or two. If 
the market gets under headway, a substan- 
tial profit will be had by the patient holders. 


P., Kansas City, Mo.: Experts in Stand- 
ard ‘Oil stocks prefer subsidiaries which 
are engaged in all the branches of the busi- 
or nearly all of them, rather than 
those that have a particular branch. 

G., Albany, N. Y.: Another open winter 
would certainly advance the price of Amer- 
ican Ice stock. During the past summer 
following an open winter, its profits mounted 
up rapidly and it is in better condition than 
any other company to get along without 
a supply of natural ice. 

P., Boston: All enterprises in a peculiar 
field depend for their continued success on 


ness, 


the ability and integrity of the management | 





and are not, therefore, regarded as perma- | 


Listed stocks always 
havea ready market and have the preference. 

H., Marstons Mill, Mass.: 
and Hartford after its tremendous decline, 
looks like an attractive speculative purchase. 


nent investments. 


New Haven } 


There is no doubt that it has a splendid | 


field of operations, but if the tariff should de- 


press the industries of New England, the | 


‘ew Haven road would undoubtedly feel it. 
H. R. F., St. Louis: Chicago Utilities 
ind the Rock Island stocks might reward 
the patient holder, especially Rock Island 
Pid., 
Commission will treat the railroads with 
ater consideration, but at this time, div- 
idend paying stocks, of the better class, 
: the safest. 
E., Nyssa, Ore.: Corn Products Refining 
is one of the best of all the industrials and but 
for the Government’s suit against it, which 
every one of its 7,000 shareholders should 
resent, because of its obvious injustice, the 
shares would sell at their former higher 
figures. Until the suit is decided, it might 
not be well to increase your holdings. 

Inquirer, Omaha: A good many sound 
industrials lack working capital. This 
seriously embarrasses the growth of their 
business, and has led to a suspension of 
dividends in several instances. It was the 
trouble with Rumley, Union Oil Co., of 
California and more recently with U. S. L. 
& H. The tendency now seems toward 
easier money. 

*., Schenectady: 1. American Tel. and 
Tel. is probably the best on your list from 
the standpoint of investment and_ specula- 
tion. American Can Pfd. and. Studebaker 
Pid. are industrials of the better class. 
2. The Marconi Wireless has no monopoly 
of the business. If you have a profit, take 
it and put the proceeds in an investment 
stock of the better kind. 

Investor, Cincinnati: 1. Lehigh Valley, 
American Telephone, Reading, Union Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific 
and Atchison, are among the safest to 
trade in and with an active and’ rising 
market would give the best chances for 
a profit. 2. I would not sacrifice American 
Sugar at this time. It is doing a profitable 
business in spite of the recent unfavorable 
report. 

Hard Times, Boston: You are correct in 
stating that Lake Shore which recently sold 
at about $500 a share, sold for almost a 
tenth of that during panic times of the past 
when the railroads were going into bank- 
ruptcy on every side. It is also true that 
Union Pacific sold around 10 at one time. 
Investors who buy promising stocks in 
very dull periods sometimes make a fortu- 
nate stroke. 

R., Shiremanstown, Pa.: There is no 
reason to expect an assessment on U. S. L. 
& H. Common. The Company has no 
bonded indebtedness and in view of its 
great need of working capital, it would be 
justified in seeking it by the sale of bonds, 
when money becomes easier. If the pro- 


aie 


posed plan works out satisfactorily, the 
common stock would look attractive 
around 5 

W., Montour Falls, N. Y.: The Rock 


Island tst’s and refunding 4’s have declined 
because of the increasing expenses of the 
road and diminishing net earnings, a condi- 
tion which confronts a number of our lead- 
ing railroads and which must become alarm- 
ing unless it is remedied. If public pressure 
should be brought to bear on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it would give the 
a a square deal. 

, Pocahontas, Va.: Coal Lands Securi- 
= Py o. and Lackawanna Coal and Lumber 
Co. stocks are not the best fornt of invest- 
ment and you can find a better speculation 
than American Elementary Electric Co. 
shares. If the new device is of such great 

value, it would not be soliciting ‘subscrip- 
tions from outsiders. The promoters would 
take care of it themselves. Why not buy 
securities listed on the Stock Exchange that 
always command a ready market ? 
N., New York: U sually when stocks are 
heavily assessed in a reorganization, it 
does not pay to meet the assessme:nt because 


provided the Interstate Commerce | 





the shares can be purchased, assessment | 
paid, on a more favorable basis, but after 
the market has been depressed and prices 
are at the low ebb, the payment of the assess- | 
ment might have greater justification. 
Some heavy holders of Wabash, I under- 
stand, are willing to pay the assessment in | 
the belief that the property can be put on 
a good footing. 

S., Washington, D. C.: 1. The Rochester 
(Ind. ) Electric Light, Heat and Power Co. 
has been paying 8 per cent. on its capital 
stock and the bonds seem to be well re- 
garded as a business man’s investment, but 
are not in the gilt-edged class. The M. 
K. & T. 1st and Ref. 4’s are not a prime in- 
vestment. Write to leading banking houses | 
that make a specialty of recommending | 
high-class bonds and select those of the 
highest merit. The Cuban Government 
5 per cent. bonds, selling around par, are 
attractive, as all Government bonds are. 
By buying one of each kind of several bonds, 
you minimize your risk. 

New York, January 1, 1914. 





JASPER. 


S1GN THis COUPON AND MAIL IT 





Date. . .1914 
Jasper, Financial Editor Lesiiz’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fifvh Avenue, New York. 

You can enroll me, without expense, as a 
member of your Corporation Security Hold- 
ers’ Association, organized for joint protec- 
tion against unjust, unwise and unnecessary 
legislation. 


Signed . 
Street No. 
City 


State 











SPECIAL CIRCULARS OF INFORMATION { 


Teacher, Kalamazoo, Mich.: Interest rates as 
high as 6, 7, and even 8 per cent. are paid on mort- 
gage loans in some sections. It will be well to 
write to those who offer loans of this character for 
booklets of information and references. Some of 
these have been successfully engaged in business 
for many years and their record is excellent. 

Income Tax, Portland, Me.: Some brokers are 
ready, without charge, to relieve their clients of the 
trouble of filling out Income Tax certificates and 
cashing coupons. 8. Straus & Co., Mortgage & 
Bond Bankers, Straus Bldg., Cc hicago, or 1 Wall 
Street, New York, are doing this. You can readily 
ascertain the plan by writing to them for a copy of 
their circular bearing on the subject. 

Higher Income, New Orleans: The Standard 
Oil stocks will give you the best income of any of the 
first-class industrials. Some of them yield as high 
as 8 per cent. It will take too much spac e to give 
you all the facts. You will find them in} the “* Stand- | 
ard Oil Booklet’’ published by J. Hathaway Pope | 
& Co., 20 Broad St., New York. Any of my readers | 
can have a copy by ‘writing them for it. 

Security, Toledo, O.: The Cuban 5 per cent. 
bonds are well regarded as they are a Government 
security. They can be bought in denominations of 
$100. The fact that these bonds are redeemable at 
$100 while they are now offered at 95 gives you a 
chance for a speculation, as well as a good invest- 
ment. Interesting facts about these bonds can be 
ag from Sutro Bros. & Co., Bankers, 44 Pine 

New York. Write them for particulars. 

“E ager, Jac ksonville, Fla.: Buying or selling ‘‘on 
a scale” is one of the methods that speculators 
adopt to protect themselves from loss. If you think 
a stock is bound to advance, you can direct your 
broker to buy it in_ certain lots at each advance. 
You can also direct him to sell, at a price that will 
give you a profit. Interesting facts about methods 
of trading will be found in * Booklet D.”’ on “Odd | 
Lot Trading,” published by John Muir & Co., spec- | 
jalists in Odd Lots, 74 Broadway, New York. Any 
of my readers can have a copy by writing to them 
for it. 

Exempt, Seattle, Wash.: As municipal bonds are 
exempt from the Federal Income Tax, I suggest 
that you take a security of that description for at | 
least a part of your investment. A. Leach & 
Co., the well known dealers in investment securities, 
149 ‘Broadw ay, New York, are specially recommend- 
ing to their customers a 5 per cent. municipal bond 
of the same class as are owned by New England and | 
New York Savings banks. The coupons can be 
collected without filing declarations. Write to 
Le ach & Co., for their special bond offering ‘* No. 
J. 62." It has merit. 

Extravagant, St. Louis: The best way to over- 
come your extravagant habits and to get down to a 
saving basis is by becoming interested in invest- 
ments. By paying $10 down and $5 a month, you 
can buy a $100 bond of the first class. When you 
have begun to pay for it, you will want to continue | 
and thus you will keep your surplus invested. Be- 
fore you know it, you will own a $100 bond. Then 
you will want another. This is a good plan for 
those who want to save. Write to Sheldon & Shel- 
don, 32 Broadway, New York, for their ‘*$100 
Bond Booklet, No. 25. It is well worth reading. 


One Law For All 


HERE should be one law equally ap- 
plicable to the big fellow and the little | 
fellow. Some people have seemed to think 
it will be a good thing to have laws to hit 
the big corporations, while individuals and 
small concerns might do as they pleased. | 
Vermont farmers are getting a taste of what 
it means to come in conflict with laws that | 
have usually hit only the big corporations, | 
and they don’t like the experience. Farm- 
ers in Pownal and Stamford, Vt., are ex- 
periencing difficulty in disposing of their 
meat in North Adams, Mass., their principal 
market, because this is interstate commerce 
-trade between two states—and therefore 
under federal regulation as to inspection. 
The meat inspection law is a good law. It 
accomplishes its purpose in protecting the 
people. But laws designed to protect the 
people should be just and reasonable. One 
thing we can’t stand for in this country is 
legislation that would penalize a big corpo- 
ration for doing the same things which a 
small business man might’do with impunity. 





When people generally make this discovery 
it will at least make the public a little more 
sympathetic towards the big corporations 
and some of the embarrassing restrictions 
under_which they labor. 
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If the lady and gen- 
tleman who helped me read my 
copy of a humorous publication, 
while on the way home in the Broad 
last Tuesday evening, will 
send $5.00 to JUDGE, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York, they will receive said peri- 
odical for 52 weeks and enjoy it more. 
A. PHIL. ANTHROPIST. 


This coupen is intended 
for timid souls, who, hav- 
ing always made life asad 
business, desire to tenta- 
tively dally with delight. 
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Hundreds of our agents are making $10 
a day in theirspare time. Many are beat- 
ing that and are getting their own clothes |] 
Free. Weare dead sure can do it. Such 
a thing as failure is utterly impossible with 
our new and complete outfit which we send 
by express—all c! es prepaid. Our fine 
line of stylish, well made, carefully finished 
clothes, guaranteed fit—beats everything 
ever offered. Lowest prices. 
magnificent—our styles and fashions ff 
yg Seaute, © Stron; ena comes — 
that bring t os Money for \ 
you every Gas ieee ot 


Pants $23 


Can you beat it? Be w Proc 
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Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 1621, Chicago 








| Reautifal Duo Tint Reproductions of 
Famous Vaintings—Panel Size 7 x10 

These pictures are real gems —the 
most exquisite portrayals of 


“WOMEN BEAUTIFUL” 


ever shown in one collection. We 
send a fuil set of 12 in handsome 
Art Portfolio, packed flat and safe 
delivery guaranteed, together with 


lifelike miniatures of many other 
|} beautiful and catchy den pictures, for 
only 50¢, coin, money order or U.S. 
} stamps. Send atonee. Money back 
| if not satisfied. Or send $1 25 for 
same set hand-colored. 
FLORENTINE ART COMPANY 
Dept. D1, S811 Sehiller Bidg. 


Chicago, Ill. 
FREE—Order panels, at once and 
we will include “‘Free” a beautiful 








den picture in colors. 
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SHOULD $25 PER 


EARN WEEK 


ing our very complete Spring line of beautiful wool suit- 
petticoats, etc. Up 
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Introdu 
ings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, hdkfs., 
to date N.Y. City patterns. Finest line on the market. 


direct with the mills you will find our prices low. If others can 
make $10.00 to $30.00 weekly youcan also. Samples,-full instruc- 
tions in neat sample case, shipped express prepaid. No money re- 


quired. Exclusiveterritory. Write for particulars. Ke first teapply 


Standard Dress Goods Company, 63-Ist St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


BOW LEGS UNSIGHTLY 


ted afflicted with pew legs should wear 
the ‘‘Perfect me and overcome 
this deformity 'rousers hang perfectly 
straight. Bey of the highest grade alu- 
minum, ht, sanitary, durable and in- 
expensive. Light. § put on and are adjustable 
to any size. Eiemly seesmmonded by tail- 
ors. Send for our klet showing photos 
of men wearing our improved forms and as 
they appear without them. 

“THE PERFECT” SALES CO., Dept. E 
140 No. Mayfield Ave., Austin, Chicago, Mh. 


Flash MO rennin = 


OR DIA 


ac A} AM in Oh gold rings 
Stand acid test and expert examination. 
guarantee them. See them first - then pay. Special 
eee ag! bong a ring 1 ct. $5.98. Gents ring 1 
ot. $5. 1 et. $4.86, Sent C.0.D. for in- 
Patent 
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and How it Was Mastered, by The Man Who Did It. Given with 
Ella Wheeler Wilc ox'sNew Thought booklet and three month's trial 
Nautilus magazine of New Thought, for 10 cents. 
719, waned Mass. 
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Be 
An Artist 


AKE MONEY 
Drawing Comic 
Pictures. Let the 

world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill 
a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it’s 
chuck full of valuable 
suggestions. Price $1.00, 
postpaid. Bound in 3-4 
Morocco. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Money back 
if book returned within 
10 days. Address 


Zim Book 


Desk 1-8-14 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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jin Paris, an’ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


The Angel Girl 


| (Continued from page 31) 


| ‘Yes, she’s come back,’’ he says, and he 
rises and goes out of the cabin, and there’s a 
stoop to his shoulders, an’ a sick hang to his 
head, and I hear a queer breath come back 
from him as he closes the door. 

I read the paper again—more slowly. It 
seems strange why God makes such women 
sometimes—like the woman with the sheeny 
gold hair. I'd known good men to love ’em 
before, but it had never come quite so near 
home to me as with Thomas Jefferson 
Brown. And he’d loved her, much as most 
men can love women, I guess. He was a 
big writer man, and his friend was an artist. 
It was a story I don’t like to see—even in 
print. They do bad, stir you up, an’ make 
you think unpleasant things. His wife and 
the artist got thick—the paper said more 
than that, and you didn’t have to read much 
between the lii.es, as they say, because the 
| paper didn’t have any sympathy for the 
| woman or the artist. At last they run away 
| together—over to Paris—an’ the story that 
| explained all this was chiefly about Jeoffrey 
|Graham’s mysterious disappearance, and 
| why he might have killed himself. It told 





self. The woman, the paper said, was still 


it went on to say that the 


| strangest thing about Jeoffrey Graham’s 








| when 


| face an’ 


| done that? 
| other things. 





disappearance was that he had disappeared 
the day after he’d been granted a divorce. 

I didn’t think there was any two ways 
about what was going to happen now. | 
asked myself the question which I knew was 
up to Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘What would you 
do?” I asks myself. ‘‘What would you do 
in a case like this?’’ An’ then I saw their 
two faces, the woman’s and the Angel-Girl’s, 
and a Te creeps through me when I 
look at her’s, an’ I laugh low and happy, out 


| of pure joy rie Thomas Jefferson, when the 
| Angel-Girl smiles back at me with those 


pure eyes. ‘‘There ain’t no two ways,’’ I 
assures myself,and then Thomas Jefferson 
cotnes back, late in the afternoon, and near 
strikes me cold dead with his sick looks and 
the funny idees he has on the subject. 

‘When is she goin’ back—where she come 
from?”’ I inquires. 

“T don’t know,” he says, lookin’ at me in 
a dazed sort of way. ‘‘She’s come back. 
And she was my wife.” 

“‘Good Gawd,” I shivered. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean—you don’t mean—you still care for 
her?” 

I see the gleam of his teeth between his 
lips. 

“Care for her!” he cries, clenching his 
hands. ‘‘Cana man care for a woman who's 
No, I despise her. But-it’s the 

She was my wife, an’ I still 
love the other things, the old memories, the 
old days when I was making my fight to 
climb up, an’ she was with me, when— 





His voice choked ’im, an’ he stops. 

“T understand,” I says, an’ in a flash my 
mind goes away back near forty years to a 
things I ain’t forgot, even now. 
“T understand,” I repeats. ‘It’s human 
natur’ to think with a kind of longin’ for 
them first tastes of life, even though they 
opened the windows o’ hell and give you a 
look in. An’ you're sorry for her!” 

He looks up quick as a flash. 

“That's it!’’ he says, like catching at a 
straw. ‘I’m sorry—sorry ‘4 

An’ then I hit him to the quick. 

‘‘Besides,”’ I says, ‘‘she’s probably as good 
as this brown-haired girl over at the camp 
will be some day. Ten to one she'll grow 
tired of her husband an’ see some other 
man 

I ain’t got no farther than that when 
Thomas Jefferson is on his feet with a spring 
like that of one of the mountain lions out on 
Vancouver, an’ in that moment I face a 
demon who'd fight there an’ die, I know, 
just for them words spoken about the 
Angel-Girl. 

“You mean that?’’ he pants, and I ‘low 
for a moment I’m a bit nervous. 

“T mean that I’d kill the man who said 
them words an’ meant ’em, Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” I says, and I goes out of the cabin, 
leaving him standin’ there, absorbin’ the 
meaning o’ them words. 

It isn’t onusual that I run on the Angel- 
Girl soon after that, for I’m lookin’ for her. 
It was in a little Eden she’d fixed up all for 
herself in a grove near the engineer’s camp, 
an’ she smiled when she saw me, an’ took 
both my ugly hands in her’s, as she always 
does. I choked up when I saw the little 
quiver at the corners of her mouth, an’ that 
look she tried to ‘hide in her sweet eyes—a 
look as though someone she loved was dyin’. 








how his wife’s faithlessness had broke him | 
| all up, an’ how after that he’d given up his | 
| friends, an’ his clubs, an’ had kept to him- 


I went away without sayin’ what I’d come 
to say, but I grew ten years younger as I 
went back to our shack, an’ I knew I was 
ready to beat the life out of Thomas Jeffer- 
son if he cook the wrong step. 

I guess until that night I’d never known 
just how big a man can be—a man like 
Thomas Jefferson. He wasn’t at the cabin, 
an’ I ate supper alone. That was the night 
the out-going train was to leave, an’ I went 
down to see it off. There was a crowd 
there, but I went to the end of the express 
shed, where it was darker, an’ stood smok- 
ing. Then, mighty close, I hears voices, an’ 
I know that Thomas Jefferson an’ the 











“*T still love the other things, the old mem- 
ories, the old days when I was making my 
fight to climb up, an’ she was with me.”’ 


woman who had been his wife are standin’ 
there, where I could almost touch ’em if I 
reached around the corner. I crept nearer, 
an’ listened, and just then the train gave the 
three-minute whistle. There was that sob 


—sob—sob, low an’ heartbroken, an’ 
Thomas Jefferson Brown was talkin’. 
“God knows I’m sorry,” he says. ‘I'd 


give up my life now—an’ be happy to die— 
if it was all undone. But it isn’t, an’ it can 
never be. You'll go back, an’ be a good 
woman. I know that. There's a big place 
in the world for good women, an’ I’ve faith 
that you'll fill one of ’em. May God bless 
you—Isobel—an’—good-bye!”’ 

I didn’t wait any more. I slunk off like a 
dog, an’ there come out of me the first sound 
like a baby cry I’d made in thirty years. 
I heard the train when she left, an’ I waited 
in the trail for Thomas Jefferson Brown. 
The moon had come up over the mountains, 
an’ I could see his white face as he come. 
He was walkin’ quicker, an’ his head was 
high up. When he see me he stopped, an’ 
we stood face to face. Then he took my 
hands, an’ I guess it was more’n a minute 
we stood there without speaking. 

“‘She’s gone,”’ he says then, and he looks 
over my ‘shoulder toward the engineers’ 
camp. An’ what was there must have 
shone to him like the Star of Bethlehem to 
the three wise men I have heard of in the 
desert, for there come into his face what 
must have come into theirs then with that 
new dawning of life. An’ I frees his hands, 
while he goes to the Angel-Girl. 

(CONCLUDED) 


Greatest Mail Service on Earth 
(Continued from page 40.) 


The report also includes most interesting 
details concerning the enormous amount 
of newspapers, magazines, and other periodi- 
cals handled annually by the Post Office 
Department. For the last year this ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000,000 pounds—a total of 
about 5,000,000,000 pieces—for the first 
time in the history of the postal service. As 
a governmental tribute to the dissemina- 
tion of intelligence, Uncle Sam has carried 
this mail for 1 cent a pound, although a 
commission has figured out that it costs 
approximately 6 cents a pound to handle it. 
The commission recommended an increase 
to 2 cents a pound, and the matter is’ still 
in the hands of Congress. Until this rate 
has been readjusted, Postmaster General 
Burleson declares nothing should be done 
with reference to the proposed decrease of 





first-class rate to I cent an ounce. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly’’ 
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CLASSIFIED- ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 
® Leslies @ 


Over 400,000 Copies Each Issue 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED—MANUFACTURERS ARE 
writing for =e procured tarough me. Three 
books with 200 ———- wanted sent free 
Personal Services. I get patent or nofee. Advive 
free. R. B. Owen, 14 Cuan Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
PATENT WHAT You INVENT. iT “MAY BE 
os. —_— No attorney's fee until Patent 
is allowed. Estab. 1882. ‘Inventor's Guide’ 
Franklin H. Hough, 534 Loan & Trust Bide” 
Washington, D.C. : 
WANTED IDEAS. INVENTIONS AND AD- 
dresses of persons wanting patents; Prizes Offered; 
‘Money in Patents."’ Books free. Randolph *' Co., 
Patent Attorneys, 789 F St., Washington, D.C 


-- HELP WANTED 

















| FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF 


| about 300,000 protected positions in U. 8. service, 
Thousands of vacancies e — year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime 


employment. Just ask for booklet S-811. No ob- 


| ligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


$75. 00 MONTH PAID RAILWAY M Al iL 

Clerks to begin. Every second week off —full 

Examinations everywhere soon. Write for sc u ie 
Y 





Franklin Institute, Dep't B 133, Rochester, N. 


| 








| 
| 
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| viduality, cultivates the human 








| GOVERNMENT lines 4 FAY BIG M MON. 


ey. Get prepared for ‘‘exams 
-Examiner. Write for i book let 
atterson, Rochester, N. 


Service Secretar. 
99. Arthur R. 


| SALESMEN WANTED WHO CAN § SELL MERI. 
| torious land that will stand investigation. Splen.jid 
contracts for live men. Car-fare allowed purchasers, 
Palm Beach County Land Co., Box 432, Stuart, | la. 


REAL ESTATE a 


BROOKLYN BUSINESS BARGAINS AT $2,090, 
Within 200 ft. of Express Station, new subway —5 
cent fare and 20 minutes to Broadway, 4 lots $2,000 
each. $20 first payment. $15 monthly, only 4!, % 
interest on balance unpaid. Great future as busi. 
ness center. Wood, Harmon & Co., Dept. X, 261 
ae ig pn N. 

P. S.—We shall probably only advertise excep- 
tional bargains in Brooklyn lots in the future 
through the magazines, and not large tracts. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


ALARGE MANUFACTURER WHO HAS MADE 
a decided success selling his high grade guaranteed line 
of hosiery, sweaters, neckwear and made-to-measure 
shirts direct to the homes through local representa- 
tives wants traveling sales managers in somestates to 
appoint and direct the sales of local agents in each 
town. Only those will be considered who have had 
successful experience as general agents and who can 
prove these results. Address Box 171, Cohoes, N. Y. 


OLD COINS 


$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FL YING EAGLE CENTS. 
dated 1856. We pay aCash premium on hundreds of 
old coins. Send ten cents at once for New Illustrated 
Coin Value Book 4x7. It may mean your —~. 
Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 39, LeRoy, N 


























PHOTOGRAPHY 


LANTERN SLIDES, COPYING, ENLARGING, 
developing and printing by an expert, from plates, 
film or , 50 cents up. Trial order solicited. 
Arcade Studio, 121 Arcade Bldg., Brockton, Mass. 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MONEY EASILY EARNED IN SPARE TIME 
writing for the movies: experience unnecessary. 
Free Booklet tells you how. N.Y. School of Photo 
Play.7 777 Astor Theatre Bldg., Broadway, New Y ork 


BOOKS 


BE AN ARTIST MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas Jute your head. 
Get the Zim book— it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
Satisfaction “ry Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address Zim Book, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 











THE PHILOSOPHY, POETRY AND HYGIENE 
id the Kiss and of Love. / arming book by Dr. 
C. Bateson, Scranton, ae a Nothivg like it ever 
oe It is gotten up in beautiful style and 
illustrated with halftones. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 
Ciassified Advertising Service 


THE FINCH SCHOOL—A BOARDING AND 
ow school for girls from sixteen to twenty years of 
corresponding to college, which develops indi- 
interests and sym- 
thies, and is abreast of modern thought. New 
aoe ten-story building uipped with every 
ap. — essential to eoite. and comfort. Basket- 
3 and tennis court. Jessica Garretgon Finch, 

. LL.B., Principal, é1 E. 77th St., 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 
Here is what one of our advertisers 
says of LEsLIE’s WEEKLY. It may 
be one of your competitors. 
“T consider LEsLiz’s one of 
the best advertising me- 
diumson my list. The fact 
that the majority of re- 
quests come from intelligent 


ple proves that LESLIE’s 
- a high class circulation.” 


Circulation over 400,000 copies 
an issue. 
° . . 
Rate $1.75 a line—minimum four 
lines. 
Forms close 21 days in advance of 
date of issue. 
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A simple form of hair-dressing, with dis- 
heveled bangs which increase the girlish- 
ness of the face. 


























MAIBON ROYALE 
Skirt of black moire silk, tunic of white chiffon 
cloth, and waist of shadow lace and black chif- 
fon; girdle of chiffon velvet. 




















MARTIAL & ARMAND 
Evening gown of white brocaded spangled 
net and chiffon, caught up with exquisite 
rose. 


Beautiful Effects in 
French 


Fashions 


Photos by Felix, of Paris 





BENNETT 


Creation of soft, 
clinging material 
and shadow lace; one end 
of the lace is artistically 
caught below the knee and 
finished with a large tassel. 





This coiffure is too startling to escape 
notice in any fashionable audience on 
either side of the water. 














BRANDT 


Skirt of maroon charmeuse, slit in front; tunic 
of embroidered tulle; girdle of ribbon high 


above the waist-line. 








Naive silhouette of a miniature 
palm-tree made of feathers, but 
not recommended for windy days! 























Bizarre effect achieved by a Grecian style of hair- 
dressing, with a circlet of pearls clasped by a 
buckle of silver and pearls. 





An opera robe so chic that it is being widely 
adopted by society women in the United 


States. 
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Just Out! 


Superb New Ideas 
in Watch Cases! 








Sold on a 
Direct 
Unlimited 
Guarantee 


justed to temperaturas— 





The masterpiece of watch munufacture —19 Jewels, adjusted to the OWEN to positions—ad- 
ed to isochronixm. Open face or hunting case, laiies’ or geatlemun's sizes. 


Sold on a 
Direct 
Unlimited 


for 





Guarantee \ 






















Burlington Watch Co. 


19th Street and Marshall Boulevard 
Dept. 2411 


Please send me (without obligations prepaid), your 
free book on watches with ———— of your cash, 
or $2.50 a month offer on the 


Name. 





Special! 


For reasons explained in our letter to you 
(special trade reasons) you can now get direct the 
Superb Burlington Watch at the rock-bottom price—the 
same price that even the wholesale jeweler must pay — 
and in order to encourage everybody to secure this watch 
at once, purchasers may pay this rock-bottom price direct 
from us either for cash or $2.50 a month on this great 
special offer! We send the watch on approval, prepaid. 


Sent—No Money Down—Prepaid 


Remember, the highest grade watch direct (for special 
reasons, now) at the same price that even the wholesale 
jeweler must pay! You risk absolutely nothing—you pay 
nothing—not a cent—unless you want this exceptional 
offer after seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


Send Coupon for Our 
New Book on Watches 


Learn the inside facts about watch prices and the many 
superior points of the Burlington over double-priced products. Also 
illustrations of all the newest up-to-dale ideas in exquisite watches 
and our letter to you sending the rock-bottom price direct. Just 
send the coupon, or a letter, or a postal. Write today—now. 


Burlington Watch Company 


Dept. 2411 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. Chicago 


Send for Our Latest 


Sent to any address free. Illus- 
trates all the beautiful up-to-date 
designs and tells the story o7 the Burlington 
oficred now DIRECT. Wherever the Burling- 
ton Watch has been introduced it has gained in popularity. Ask any railroad 
man what he thinks of the Burlington Watch. Railroad men everywhcre have 
learned that here is a watch that will live up to all requirements and more and 
yet they can get it at a fair price. One man who worked in the boiler room of 
one of the largest automobile factories took advantage of our offer and got a 
Burlington. He found that it kept time to the second under all conditions and 
in all temperatures on account of its accurate adjustment to temperature. Now 
the other men in the boiler rooms carry Burlingtons. A western rancher who 
spends nearly cight hours a day in the saddle bought a Burlington. Even though 
he intentionally gave it exceptionally hard usage and submitted it to innumer- 
able tests it maintains its reputation for accuracy. (The Burlington is adjusted 
to all positions.) Since that time scores of Burlingtons have been sold to his 
neighbors. Now read about the Burlington in the United States Navy. 





In the United States Navy 


timepieces that are absolutely accurate are essential. Every fighting 
vessel in the U. S. Navy has the Burlington Watch aboard. ‘he S. S. 
Connecticut alone has over 200 Burlingtons aboard; the battleship 
Georgia has 159 Burlingtons: the new dreadnought Wyoming already 
has over 100 Burlingtons. Many other battleships, such as the New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Minnesota, haveover 100 Burlingtons aboard. 

The constant vibration, the extreme heat in the boiler rooms, the cold salt air and 
the change of climate from the Arctic to the Tropical are the most severe tests 
ona watch. If a watch will stand up and give accurate service aboard a man-of- 
war it will stand up anywhere. That is why we consider the wonderful success of 
the Burlington in our Navy the greatest victory the Burlington has ever won. 














Watch S 
Book Coupon \ 


Chicago, Ill. 


urlington Watch. 





Address 




















\\ Burkington Diet 


The Latest Products of the Crait. 


Exquisitely beau‘ iful. The su- 
perb gold strata case—guaran- 
teed for 25 years. Your choice of 
Inlay Enamel Monograms, 
Block and Ribbon Mono- 

rams, Diamond Set, Lodge, 

rench Art, Dragon Designs. 
Openfaceor hunting cases, ladies 
or gentlemen's 0, 12 and 16 sizes 
1. TheNew Thin Model. Here 
at last isa watch of the thin 
model construction whose time 
keeping qualities are perfect. 
2. Renaissance Inlay Enamel 
Monogram. Your own initials 
inlaid in the superb gold strata 
case in any colors of enamel 
you select. 


3. Ribbon Monogram. A very 
popular design. Your own ini- 
tials engraved by hand on the 
gold strata case. 


4. Montgomery Dials. Every 
minute numbered. Especially 
popular with railroad men. 


5. The Elizabethan Inlay 
Enamel Monogram. Your own 
initials in this exquisite de- 
sign. Any colors you select. 

6. Ladies Ribbon Monogram. 
Your own initials engraved on 
the gold strata case by hand. 


7. TheBurlington Dial is very 
popular in ladies size watches. 


8. Renaissance Inlay Enamel 
Monogram. For the woman 
who wants the latest of watch 
cases and one that is distinct- 
ively individual. 

9. Masonic Emblem. You 
may have the emblem of any 
lodge, club, fraternity or any 
organization to which you may 
belong engraved upon the gold 
strata case by hand. 


10. Burlington Dial. Clearly 
read—neat—elegunt. A fitting 
dia’ to be put on this exquisite 
timepiece. 

11. Napoleonic Inlay Enamel 
Monogram. One of the most 
gorgeous of the newestdesigns, 
A rare beauty—the aristocrat 
of watch cases. 












































